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Our Contributors 


Althea K. Hottel, Dean of Women at the University of Pennsylvania and President of 
the American Association of University Women, emphasized many important areas of con- 
sideration for those concerned about the contribution which democracy must make to meeting 
the needs of the world today. Her speech was enriched because of her many experiences 
during her around-the-world trip with the Town Hall Meeting of the Air. 


In a practical and constructive speech, Lawrence A. Appley, President, American Man- 
agement Association, stressed the importance of establishing standards of service to others as 
a measuring rod of the success of vocational adjustment. He pointed to the importance of a 
practical approach to guidance through career conferences and careful appraisal of the 
qualities each individual student possesses. 


In her speech on “Professional Attitudes and Responsibilities,” Elizabeth Lee Vincent, 
Dean, New York State College of Home Economics, Cornell University, made us aware 
of the many new responsibilities which deans everywhere must assume, if they are going to 
make major contributions to the life adjustment of their students. 


Margaret Habein, Dean of Women, University of Kansas, offered many practical sug- 
gestions for the education of women. She suggested areas of curriculum which are outmoded 
and offered practical suggestions about important needs in the field of the education of 
women. 


Henry Chauncey, President, Educational Testing Service, in a thoroughly informative 
speech, “From High School Into College,” provided information about changes which have 
taken place in the College Entrance Examination Board examinations and indicated areas of 
further testing which the Educational Testing Service is developing in order that admission 
policies may be strengthened. 


George R. Faint, Registrar, Bucknell University, discussed, with practical emphasis, va- 
rious aspects important in college admission procedures other than entrance examinations. 





A Legacy of Freedom* 


ALTHEA K. HOTTEL 


A wise, sober and realistic states- 
man of our generation warned us three 
years ago that the job the United 
States had to do was “to make free- 
dom a reality in the post-war world,” 
and Henry L. Stimson did not speak 
alone. The roots of this statement go 
back several hundred years. Too often 
we forget that the true revolutionary 
force in our own epoch, the one mov- 
ing forward, was released at the end 
of the eighteenth and beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries by the actions 
of a few men—mostly Americans. 


Words that were heard around the 
world ushered in this legacy of free- 
dom for us: 

“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to se- 
cure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

Explosive tracts were coming from 
the pen of Thomas Paine. The wide 
scope of his interests embraced the 
struggle of humanity against misery 
and the application of science to tradi- 
tion. The concluding chapters of his 
Rights of Man contained an outline 
of political economy that embraced 


*Address given by Althea K. Hottel, Dean of Wom- 
en, University of Pennsylvania and President, AAUW, 
at the meetings of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, Atlantic City, March 28, 1950. 


universal education, the abolition of 
poverty, a reform of the criminal law, 
pensions for the aged, the reduction 
of armaments and international peace. 

Condorcet wrote of the American 
Revolution as the great event of the 
modern world which was to set in 
train the dynamic of a new epoch. 
“The great cause at issue was tried, 
during the war, in the tribunal of 
opinion, and as it were before the as- 
sembled nations of mankind. The 
rights of men were freely investigated 
and strenuously supported. . . . These 
discussions penetrated into the most 
distant and retired hamlets. . . .” 

Thomas Jefferson started early on 
his program for realizing an individ- 
ualistic society: promoting freedom of 
the press and religious worship, elimi- 
nating cruelties and superstitions from 
the laws, advancing free schools and 
institutions of higher learning and for- 
warding the study of theoretical and 
applied science. Against such social 
theories was aligned a strong group 
that clung to the traditional customs 
of cultural propriety. Jefferson saw 
clearly that freedom would lose its 
cosmic struggle with tyranny unless 
democracies were favored with an en- 
lightened citizenry. 

Spanning a century and a half we 
know today that freedoms even with 
an enlightened citizenry can vanish. 
President Dodds of Princeton has so 
aptly raised the question as to whether 
“siven an opportunity to be en- 
lightened a free -people will inform 
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itself and therefore be moved to act 
wisely to preserve its freedom?” 

A young scholar in India asked me 
why the United States seems so afraid 
of totalitarianism at home if democ- 
racy really is a success. He illustrated 
by saying, “You have high standards 
of living. Your people have work. 
Your young folks are in schools. You 
have a free press and free elections. 
You are advanced in atomic weapons. 
What are you so afraid of?” 

The tragedy of our age is fear. It 
is not things we fear, but men and 
ideas. There is no question we have 
had obstacle after obstacle to over- 
come in our international relations 
with Russia, and any of us who have 
respect for the individual recognize 
our interpretation of freedom has no 
counterpart in a communistic society. 
Nevertheless, our fear of Russia is 
producing negative rather than posi- 
tive foreign and domestic policies. 
Even the Marshall Plan which, in its 
beginnings, was a courageous and po- 
sitive proposal, responsive to the reali- 
ties of the world situation, became in 
press and Congress a definite opera- 
tion under the influence of our fears. 

This fear is not occurring in a weak 
and small nation. The United States 
with its free enterprise system engi- 
neered a great triumph and won a 
brilliant victory. It has reached the 
highest point of world power achieved 
by any one state. The American na- 
tional income has doubled and re- 
doubled in a generation. Our living 
standards are in advance of any other 
nation. Our products are found in 
markets around the world. And yet 
we could throw away the historic 
initiative of leadership if we give up 
independent thinking because of fear. 


The basic concept of human free- 
dom found in our legacy is the posi- 
tive force that needs to be applied with 
the same dedication today that per- 
tained in 1776. We who are the edu- 
cators have an unequivocal responsi- 
bility along with others to make cer- 
tain we discover the road to peace not 
merely through our powers of resist- 
ing’that which is evil, but through our 
power of creating that which is good. 
The free world stands or falls on its 
belief in “government of the people, 
for the people and by the people.” 
That concept is not best secured 
through suspicions, fears and public 
denunciations of individuals as com- 
munists or fellow travelers without 
adequate evidence, but through 
an elimination of authoritarianism 
whether of a state, a party, a church, 
or a man; through elimination of dis- 
criminations against religious and 
racial groups or on the basis of sex or 
civil status; through creating a society 
where the individual has responsible 
freedom. 

The United States is now a nation 
with armies in various areas around 
the world from Western Germany to 
Japan. We trade in all continents. 
We have built schools, sent mission- 
aries and have made financial invest- 
ments and generous contributions, 
both public and private, to free man 
from the poverty, disease and con- 
trolled thinking that pervades all too 
large a proportion of the earth. In 
this position of leadership we may be 
seen by others as the “world’s best 
hope” of Jeffersonian concept. But in 
going around the world this past sum- 
mer, I also saw us feared and there 1s 
grave concern as to whether we shall 
be able to meet the commitments 
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necessary to keep in encouraging 
democratic practices. 

We found that the intellectuals of 
the countries the Town Hall group 
visited, in general, knew more about 
the United States than we know about 
them. This contributes to a sense of 
distrust and apprehension because they 
are so aware of our power to influence 
their destinies. It is equally true there 
are Many misconceptions among the 
general publics of other nations about 
the United States. Few people un- 
derstand how our industrial and busi- 
ness systems actually operate. This 
lends to distorted generalizations on 
capitalism, free enterprise, imperial- 
ism, and fundamental freedoms. It 
also leads to frequent discussions be- 
tween Americans and the citizens of 
countries where the socialist form of 
government is gaining power on such 
topics as “Does the socialist state tend 
to destroy individual initiative?” I 
recall on one of our Town Hall 
broadcasts from Europe, this issue was 
under very heated debate and a bit 
of humor helped. One of the Ameri- 
can speakers opposing the socialist 
state said, “The Socialists in all coun- 
tries have done much talking about 
their production targets, but the free 
enterprise countries, such as Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Canada and the Uni- 
ted States, have been delivering the 
goods. In American slang, our op- 
ponents have got the soap boxes, and 
we have the soap.” Both sides 
laughed, but it was a strong point. 

There is some doubt as to the moti- 
vation for the very substantial aid we 
have given throughout the world. 
This stems from the fear that we want 
to dominate politically and economi- 
cally. But there is also very sincere 
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gratitude. There is a general concept, 
as you well know, that our main aims 
in life are material and that our con- 
tributions to the world will not likely 
be of a spiritual, intellectual, artistic 
or moral nature. There is great re- 
spect for what we have achieved in 
science, in production, in business and 
industry, in mobilizing a nation quick- 
ly for a world war and we are known 
as a people of generous, kindly, affable 
individuals with boundless energy. 

The point most persistently made 
to us around the world was our un- 
democratic practices at home, our dis- 
criminations against religious and 
racial minorities. This is the most tell- 
ing card used by the communists, not 
only among the colored races who con- 
stitute two-thirds of the world, but in 
Europe as well. This undermines our 
leadership on the issue of the Decla- 
ration of Human Rights in the United 
Nations. It also raises questions on 
the democratic spirit, the sincerity and 
the reliability politically of America. 

Young people in their conferences, 
university women, homemakers, men, 
the scholars and the refugees in camps 
asked us if it were true that there were 
lynchings, race riots, segregation, 
quotas in our universities, and voting 
obstacles on the bases of race or re- 
ligion. While there are still very ob- 
vious vestiges of the caste system in 
some nations, and even though there 
are strong class differences in Europe, 
racial ones in Africa, America is the 
nation that is spearheading the drive 
for democracy. We are the country 
leading in opposition to totalitarian- 
ism. Any undemocratic actions on our 
part are therefore open to immediate 
criticism. 

The Town Hall participants could 
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not have gone around the world dem- 
onstrating democratic relationships if 
we had not had representatives of 
various religions and races in our 
group. Jt was an outstanding Negro 
woman among us who when asked in 
Pakistan about our discriminatory 
practices in this country said, “Yes, 
we have discrimination in America, 
but I have now been more than half 
way around the world and I have yet 
to see brown peoples in any nation 
that have made the advances of those 
in America, and we live in a country 
where we can strive for the things we 
believe should be.” Very little is 
known abroad of the progress that has 
been made in the United States in 
these relationships, even though it has 
been slow and leaves much to be de- 
sired. 

If we turn specifically to Western 
Europe, the people with whom I 
talked there were concerned with what 
the role of the United States would 
be in economic matters when the Mar- 
shall Plan is discontinued. Western 
Europe knows our country thinks it 
can not continue to carry the financial 
burden it has assumed in aiding their 
rehabilitation, but it does suggest that 
if we expect a return on our invest- 
ment, trade barriers be reduced at the 
American borders, while we are urg- 
ing an economic union upon European 
nations. 

The Atlantic Pact seems to increase 
the sense of security, but many Euro- 
peans feel we could not possibly come 
to their aid before occupation. There 
is the ambivalent feeling of grave con- 
cern on the part of some nations over 
our efforts to reorganize Germany so 
that it may become self-sufficient again 
and yet there is the knowledge that 
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unless the wheels of industry in Ger- 
many turn, Europe will probably not 
achieve economic recovery. The peo- 
ple of both Germany and Austria are 
caught in this struggle of the East and 
West. Neither conqueror is revered, 
but both are courted. 

In the Middle East while the chief 
occupation is agriculture, the pattern 
of life is near starvation for many. 
There are pestilence, high birth and 
death rates, illiteracy and economic 
exploitations. It has a poverty which 
has no parallel in Europe, since even 
clean water is a luxury, and the coun- 
tries lack the essentials of education, 
of public health, a free press and an 
informed public opinion. There is 
great disparity in wealth among indi- 
viduals. And there are over a million 
homeless. Israel has won a war over 
hostile Arab neighbors but still there 
is no peace. We talked with refugees 
in the camps which this new nation has 
provided as a temporary haven for the 
oppressed Jews of the world. We saw 
the great experiments of the Weiz- 
mann Institute and the irrigation pro- 
jects in the Negeb. We observed the 
expanding educational programs and 
the efforts towards improving local 
health and agricultural projects. But 
we also saw Jewish and Arab villages 
that had been destroyed and hundreds 
of thousands of Arabs homeless, job- 
less, and living in camps, too. 

Entirely independent of the merits 
of the case and the justification of 2 
Jewish state, there is no doubt the 
rapidity with which Israel was recog- 
nized by the United States has alien- 
ated the Arab world. 

The United States has had a succes- 
sion of policies in the Middle East. 
We wanted to share in the oil fields 
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and we saw to it that we could. We 
developed several outstanding col- 
leges, and we have had a century of 
religious and philanthropic activities. 
We encouraged the recognition of 
Syria and Lebanon as independent 
states. The Truman doctrine has 
meant aid to Turkey for military and 
economic purposes, clearly indicating 
cur interest in the Middle East as a 
military outpost. A few years ago, 
we were looked upon as the only for- 
eign power whose motives were not 
purely selfish, but in no other part of 
the world did I feel the United States 
stands in greater disrepute than in the 
Middle East today. It is the hope of 
many in that area that our interests 
in the Middle East will be not only 
oil, communications, and military stra- 
tegy, but the struggle of great and an- 
cient peoples to express their will 
through the development of demo- 
cratic governments and habits. 

We are being scrutinized critically 
by the peoples of Asia. Unfortunate- 
ly, the impression of American life 
and institutions held in Asia are de- 
rived from Hollywood in what they 
describe as our “kiss-kiss, bang-bang” 
films. The color lines of our country 
become more and more talked of in 
these areas. The appeal of communism 
on this point is very decisive. There is 
also some concern that we may not be 
working as closely as possible with the 
United Nations. There is, however, 
great regard for the early principles 
of the American Revolution and an 
earnest desire for mutual understand- 
ing. There are widespread questions 
as to what President Truman’s Point 
Four will mean in aiding these nations 
with scientific knowledge, technical 
skills and perhaps capital investments. 
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Thus far, my statements would in- 
dicate adverse attitudes on the part of 
other peoples of the world toward the 
United States. Wherever we have 
made “freedom a reality in the post- 
war world” we have won allies and 
friends. We have helped to increase 
production in previously devastated 
areas, to develop great conservation 
and irrigation projects, new agricul- 
tural systems, machinery, roads, 
schools, hospitals, disease control, 
transportation facilities; we have cared 
for refugees, have given food and 
shelter for the homeless. These are 
the stabilizing forces for peace that 
have been our privilege to create. 
These are the positive aspects of 
America’s role that the world respects. 
The Americans who have been edu- 
cated in an understanding of the 
needs, the social structures, the social 
outlooks, the political orientation of 
other peoples have aided greatly in 
linking together the interests of these 
people with the United States. 

For the first time in history, accord- 
ing to Dr. O. Frederick Nolde in 
Freedom’s Charter published by the 
Foreign Policy Association, govern- 
ments representing the greater part 
of the world’s population have reached 
agreement on the broad definition of 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. The adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights comes 
at a time when the scope of interna- 
tional responsibility for protecting hu- 
man rights is being extensively de- 
bated. The issue of human rights is 
located squarely in the stream of hu- 
man living. It is not merely academic. 
What leadership this country gives 
will be watched eagerly. 

A noted Oxford scholar when asked 
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what he considered the greatest bar- 
rier to world peace said, “The limited 
perspective of the individual.” The 
attitudes of people in two areas of the 
world illustrate very significantly the 
lack of perspective with which the 
world is confronted. 

One illustration comes from our 
own country and it is found in For- 
tume’s survey on what the American 
people say they want in a college edu- 
cation for their children. While there 
are definite questions as to whether 
attitudes about so general a subject 
can be scientifically polled, let us look 
at this for what it may be worth. First 
of all they hope their children will 
be given the wherewithal for getting 
ahead and that is sensible. But let us 
examine this further. Only 31% of 
the American people considered it was 
important for their sons to learn how 


to get along with all sorts of people; 
only 26% thought they should be 
taught the desire and ability to be 
more useful citizens and 23% that a 
broader knowledge of the world and 
world problems was important. For 
their daughters, 1% more of the 


American public conceded their 
daughters should be taught how to get 
along with all sorts of people; only 
17% believed girls should be taught 
the desire and ability to be more use- 
ful citizens and 16% a broader know!l- 
edge of the world. There is an in- 
consistency between these attitudes of 
the role of the individual in group 
relations and our commitments around 
the world. 

The other illustration comes from 
a country in Southeast Asia. An out- 
standing woman scholar of this na- 
tion and I were walking through the 
streets of her capital city. She had 
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recently returned from studying in 
various countries where the standards 
of living were much higher. There 
were millions of refugees and other 
poor people living in the streets of her 
city. They were ill-fed; disease was 
prevalent among them; they bathed 
in and drank from the same pool. As 
we looked at this sight, I said: “You 
have seen people of other countries 
living in such different circumstances 
from this. As you return, is it not a 
great shock and also a great challenge 
to you?” She looked at me in amaze- 
ment and replied, “Why no, it has al- 
ways been this way.” And so it must 
remain. 

The freedoms that pertain in nations 
are directly related to the position of 
women. It is difficult to generalize on 
the opportunities that are developing 
for women around the world. There 
is no doubt that both men and women 
hold the concept that women are pri- 
marily responsible for maintaining the 
home and supervising the family. 
Historically we know there have been 
exceptional women through the ages 
who in addition have contributed to 
scholarly research, to public affairs, 
to the business and social life of their 
communities and nations. But it re- 
quires public sanction for any but the 
exceptional woman to be encouraged 
to step out of the accepted, important, 
and generally satisfying role. 

In some areas of the world this is 
easier than in others. Where the work 
of women is needed to eke out a liv- 
ing, women stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with the men at the plough and 
on the threshing floor. But not fre- 
quently do they stand in the council 
chambers of their governments, on im- 
portant medical, educational, and busi- 
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ness boards of directors. New oppor- 
tunities are opening in the Middle 
East and in the Far East, and women 
everywhere are contributing much in 
community projects and in raising 
questions on the status quo. 

As deans and counselors we have 
an opportunity to provide experiences 
for our students that will enable them 
to value the fundamental qualities of 
a free society with civil, constitutional 
and public liberties; to understand 
and appreciate other people and to 
know something of other parts of the 
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world. This becomes increasingly 
important as the role of the United 
States in leadership increases. 

May I share with you a message 
that was inscribed over the desk of 
one of the Deans in a Pakistan Col- 
lege. It is Jinnah’s message to his peo- 
ple: “God has given us a grand op- 
portunity to show our worth as archi- 
tects of a new state and let it not be 
said that we did not prove equal to 
the task.” It is this same task the peo- 
ples of the world hope the United 
States will undertake successfully. 





Greater Utilization of the Educator’s Knowledge 


of Human Potential * 


LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 


As I understand it, there is only one 
real purpose for life, one reason for 
living—to help other people receive 
more from life than they would if 
they had not known us or been the 
recipients of services we are render- 
ing to society. By influencing others, 
by helping others, we ourselves grow; 
that is what we receive from life. 

There is no organization, nor in- 
stitution, nor activity which is in it- 
self a sound objective. It is important 
or justified only to the degree it 
serves people. A great railroad, fac- 
tory, office building, school or church 
is not in itself of value. Its value is in 
terms of what it does for people. The 


——— 

*Paper presented before the Annual Meeting of 
the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 28, 1950, by Law- 
tence A. Appley, President, American Management 
Association. ’ 


objective and greatness of a college or 
university are not campus, buildings 
and other facilities—they are the stu- 
dent body and alumni. 

This simple observation is made 
here because failure to remember it 
gets us all out of balance. Surgeons, 
who lose this perspective, get more 
interested in techniques than in the 
patient; architects become devoted 
more to appearance than to functional 
usefulness; business men consider peo- 
ple as tools to bring about the creation 
of physical products rather than see- 
ing physical products as of use in the 
service of people. 

Educators sometimes forget that 
“Subject matter is merely the tool by 
which the teacher reaches the charac- 
ter and life of the student,” as Wood- 
row Wilson said when head of Prince- 
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ton University. Curriculum, course 
content and structure, academic prin- 
ciple and technique sometimes cast the 
student in the part of a guinea pig. 
People become like cattle passing 
through the carefully organized com- 
partments of a stock yard. 

In other words, people are too com- 
monly essential to the creation and 
perpetuation of institutions rather 
than institutions becoming the servants 
of people. Common perspective is in 
terms of the huge Empire State Build- 
ing, with thousands of tiny human be- 
ings bustling like ants about its base, 
in and out of its doors, up and down 
its elevators, through its corridors, of- 
fices and shops. Proper perspective 
calls for a visualization of an individ- 
ual towering as high as the Empire 
State Building with numerous build- 
ings and institutions clustered about 
his feet. People are most important. 

What is of greatest importance to 
the educator—the number of students 
enroled and the grades they attain, 
or what they do with their lives after 
they leave the campus? How many 
academic institutions are given ratings 
in the professional fraternity based on 
the educational background and pub- 
lished articles and books of the facul- 
ty, and how many are evaluated on 
the basis of contributions to society by 
the alumni? What institution has 
made and kept a continuing analysis 
of the lives of alumni and has used it 
in any way as directly related to the 
day-to-day administration and activi- 
ties of that institution? 

How many faculty members are 
measured by and given recognition 
based upon the influence they have 
upon the lives of their students? The 
good teacher knows, of course, and re- 
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ceives great personal satisfaction from 

such knowledge, but who else does 

These are rather searching questions, 

but I believe pertinent. 

The present status of our physical 
standard of living in this country 
would be quite different if busines 
and industrial executives were evalu. 
ated upon the basis of their know. 
edge, writings, and physical plant and 
layout they have created, rather than 
upon the quality of the products they 
turn out. The service a _ product 
renders and how long it renders thet 
service well is still the one grest 
measurement of management ability 
and success. The product of an edu. 
cational institution is the alumnus, and 
the strength of that institution lies in 
how well and how long the alumnus 
renders the finest service of which he 
or she is capable. 

It would seem, therefore, that to bk 
strong—to justify its existence—a 
educational institution must direct all 
its activities toward: 

1. Doing everything possible to help 
the student determine what par- 
ticular services he is most qualified 
to render; 

Preparing him insofar as possible 
for the able rendering of such 
Services ; 
Helping him locate opportunities 
where his services are needed ant 
wanted. 

In speaking to the subject d 
“Greater Utilization of the Educator’ 
Knowledge of Human Potential,” ! 
would like to deal with these thre 
activities just mentioned: determining 
potential; preparing to use it; amd 
finding opportunity for it. There art 
many well-known activities and pra- 
tices in common usage that are being 
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listed, reviewed and discussed else- 
where on this program. Some splen- 
did work is being done along these 
lines in vocational guidance, education 
and placement. In talking about 


+ “Greater Utilization,” I am going to 
| limit my remarks to some activities 


that are not in common usage in 
schools, colleges and universities and 
yet which might prove helpful. 
Over the past few years, it has been 
my privilege to visit a number of 
schools and colleges throughout this 
country and to participate in many dif- 
ferent types of campus activity. About 
a year ago, I took part in the annual 
meeting of a local chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa. An initial presentation was 


' followed by discussion. In the course 


of this discussion, I asked members 
present (individuals who have been 
recognized as having received the 


| most from their academic courses) 
| what was the one thing which they did 


not receive that they would have liked 
toreceive. The answer which received 


| no opposition was, “Greater help in 
_ determining the services we are best 


qualified as individuals to render.” 
It is difficult for an individual to be 


_ in daily contact with another without 


forming a pretty good opinion of the 
other’s capabilities and basic charac- 


teristics. Furthermore, it is easier to 
| form these opinions of individuals 
' during the early years of their lives, 


when they are less inhibited and be- 


| fore they have acquired the art of 
| covering up certain weaknesses and of 
taking on artificial personalities. Dur- 
| ing these years, the teacher is in ex- 


tremely close contact with the student 


| and is dealing more than anyone else 
with his or her individual talents. 


It has been fairly well established 


that if three or four individuals, who 
know and have worked with a fifth, 
will take sufficient time to discuss col- 
lectively the performance, qualifica- 
tions and potential of the fifth, the 
most accurate appraisal possible can 
be arrived at. Knowledge and judg- 
ment of other people are generally 
found to be reasonably sound if the 
time and the effort are taken to ana- 
lyze them and reduce them to writing. 

Personnel testing is becoming an in- 
testing popular technique of human 
evaluation. I do not in any way care 
to minimize its value and importance. 
It is an important aid in the evalua- 
tion of people. It is, however, fre- 
quently used as a substitute for judg- 
ment and in many cases permits and 
encourages individuals, with the re- 
sponsibility of passing such judgment, 
to be lazy and careless in the exercises 
of such responsibility. 

From my own experience in this 
kind of activity, I feel fairly safe in 
saying that I can secure a better ap- 
praisal of an individual from a group 
discussion by three or four individuals 
who know him well than can be se- 
cured by any battery of tests in exist- 
ence. I can get a still better result 
from a combination of such discussion 
and tests. 

It was my privilege to serve on a 
college faculty over twenty years ago. 
I remember well some of the discus- 
sions we faculty members had of cer- 
tain students and predictions we made 
as to their futures. It is almost uncan- 
ny to discover how accurate many of 
those predictions were. 

The proposal being made here is 
that at least once a year, every stu- 
dent should be appraised in writing 
by a group of at least three or four 
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faculty members, who have worked 
with him during the course of the 
year. This appraisal should be arrived 
at in group discussion and should be 
reduced in writing. It should care- 
fully evaluate the performance of the 
student both in classroom work and 
extra curricula activities; the basic 
qualifications and characteristics which 
he has disclosed; his greatest strength; 
his greatest weakness; his potential; 
and action that should be taken in the 
course of his school career to correct 
certain weaknesses and to develop cer- 
tain strengths. Such evaluation or ap- 
praisal should be discussed by a com- 
petent person with the student. 

The whole point of this recommen- 
dation is that a faculty has a moral 
obligation to put in the best form pos- 
sible the rare knowledge and evalua- 
tion of students which it possesses, to 
make this available to the student, and 
to realize that this is a major purpose 
of education. It should be a regularly 
organized and controlled activity. 

Preparing students for the full use 
of their potential is one of the three ac- 
tivities featured in this presentation in 
which our educational institutions are 
most active and skilled. I am not one 
to advise as to the type of curriculum 
and the manner of its administration 
to provide students with the greatest 
possible knowledge and skill in later 
life. All I am urging is that such ef- 
forts be tailor-made to the needs of 
the student as discovered under the 
first step—helping students determine 
their potential. 

All I care to do under this subject 
is to throw in two cautions: The 
first is to the effect that we exercise 
great care to guard against a trend to- 
ward mass education and away from 
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individual attention; and the second 
is, that we do everything in our power 
to make the training and education 
which we provide more and more 
practical. Every program and medium 
than can be devised and utilized to 
bring the student into more frequent 
contact with actual conditions as they 
exist in life is a step in this direction. 

Great strides have been made in 
educational institutions in placement 
work. In fact, it is quite a shock in 
this day and age to come across a col- 
lege or university which does not have 
a placement officer and a well-organ- 
ized means of handling college re- § 
cruiters and of getting the most from 
possible contacts between students and 
career opportunities. Such programs 
are so well known and are so easy to 
find out about that I will not dwell 
upon them here. 

There is an activity which is not 
very common and which I believe has 
tremendous possibilities. A few scat- 
tered institutions have been following 
it for years; others are just starting. 
I am referring to “Career Days” and 
“Career Conferences.” 

On February 21, Colgate Univer- 
sity held its first “Career Day” for the 
student body. The program was 
planned, organized and put on by the 
students. Thirty top-ranking repre- 
sentatives of business and the profes- 
sions spent the day on the campus 
consulting with students. 

While this is not a new idea on 
college campuses, it is not common. 
There is no question but that it will 
spread. Board Chairmen, Presidents, 
Vice Presidents and professional men 
all agreed they received more than 
they gave. Many received a new cor- 
cept of the present-day college stu- 
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dent and all were impressed deeply 
with the sincerity of purpose, the de- 
termination to be of service, and the 
hunger for help and information on 
the part of the students. 

Imagine the impact upon this coun- 
try if every university, college and 
maybe high school had such a “Career 
Day.” Add to this the possibility of 
“Career Conferences” where possibly 
half a dozen individuals from the 
same type of career spend considerably 
more time than one day on the cam- 
pus. Such a program really makes 
available to the student all kinds of 
opportunities for the rendering of real 
service. 

In addition to this, there is an in- 
creasing practice of bringing represen- 
tatives of all kinds of careers on to 
the campus as visiting lecturers. These 
individuals participate in regular class- 
room courses two, three, or even four 
times a year. They are frequently 
given status such as “Affiliated Profes- 
sor” and so listed in the catalogs. 
These people are not necessarily ap- 
pearing in relation to specific careers, 
but rather on specific subject matter 
with which they have had experience. 
They do, however, establish close con- 
tacts with students and represent op- 
portunities. 

There are programs at various uni- 
versities and colleges such as M.I.T., 
Harvard, Princeton, Michigan, Stan- 
ford, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Ohio State, etc. that provide 
courses and conferences for business 
executives, which students are per- 
mitted to attend. While such pro- 
grams are not intended for that pur- 
pose, they do bring about acquaint- 
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anceship between students and busi- 
ness men which open up opportunities. 
All of these suggestions are food for 
thought as to simple ways and means 
by which the gap can be closed be- 
tween the campus and the career, and 
it can be made easier for the student 
to step over from one to the other. 

In this rather general presentation, 
an attempt has been made to point 
out that it is important that we keep 
our perspective right toward human 
beings—that we keep in mind con- 
stantly that the purpose of all effort 
is to be of service to other people. 
Backed up with that kind of perspec- 
tive, the primary task of an education- 
al institution is to help students find 
out what they can do best, prepare 
them insofar as possible so they can 
do it well, and then turn loose every 
possible facility to find them an op- 
portunity for a life work. 

The primary message is the belief 
that educators, who are working close- 
ly with students month in and month 
out, year after year, know these stu- 
dents and their capabilities better than 
anyone else. That institution which 
provides an organized program for 
tapping this knowledge and reducing 
it to usable form, will render a great 
service to the student. Furthermore, 
such an institution will be rendering 
the kind of service to prospective em- 
ployers that will attract a great num- 
ber of opportunities for the students. 
It is possible that some of the time 
devoted by faculty to problems of cur- 
riculum, grading and administration 
could be more productively used in a 
collective attempt to contribute in a 
more definite way to the future of the 
student. 
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Some thirty or more years ago, 
when I was a student in a Western, 
coeducational, state university, my 
dean of women had a great influence 
upon me —the purely personal, 
friendly influence of a sound, kindly 
older woman upon a student. She was, 
of course, not “trained,” since there 
was no training for deans of women in 
those days, nor did she at that time 
need to be trained beyond her natural 
wisdom and general personal balance. 
This was on a pre-World War I 
campus of 1200 students, of whom 
400 were women. I know, however, 
that she made her impression upon 
me because I was one of only 400 
women students. She knew the 125 
freshmen personally before the end 
of the first week of our freshman year. 

Our campus then was small geo- 
graphically; the sororities and the 
YWCA, plus the weekly student pa- 
per, were the only organized groups 
through which announcements could 
be made to the women students or 
through which unified programs 
could be set up. In so small a group 
this was all that was needed at that 
time in world affairs. Little was then 
known about vocational guidance with 
its wide development in the field of 
testing, or personal guidance which 
now uses a large body of knowledge 
called mental hygiene, or about the 
general adjustment of the normal 
growing young person which we now 

*Speech presented by Elizabeth Lee Vincent, Dean, 
New York State College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University, on March 27, 1950, at the Annual Con- 


vention of the National Association of Deans of 
Women. 


understand fairly well because of 
work in the field of child develop- 
ment. It was fortunate in view of 
this lack of scientific subject matter 
that the campus situation was simple 
and that friendly personal relations 
did suffice between a dean of women 
and her girls. 

Today, after two World Wars, we 
still have some small and fairly un- 
complicated schools. However, World 
War I expanded our student popula- 
tions somewhat in most schools. The 
depression, keeping young people 
from getting jobs, expanded our stu- 
dent populations still more. WPA 
money made it possible to build huge 
dormitories on many campuses. These 
dormitories made living and organi- 
zational units possible for non-sorority 
groups of women with the resultant 
rapid growth of such student organi- 
zations as student government asso- 
ciations, independent councils, and 
other large inclusive student groups. 

World War II threw a gradual 
trend of increase in college enrol- 
ments into a terrific crescendo. Many 
of our campus units now have six, ten, 
twenty, or even forty thousand stu- 
dents, one-fourth to one-half of 
whom are women, depending upon 
the campus. 

Not only has there been this tre- 
mendous increase in student popul:- 
tion, with the growth of wide inclu- 
sive student organizations; there has 
also been vast cultural change in the 
patterns of thinking and behavior o 
young people. Much of this 3 
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grounded in changes in the thinking 
and behavior of the public in general. 
In 1910-20 student populations found 
it fairly easy to know what was 
“right” and “wrong” in _personal- 
social behavior. They had grown up 
in families which tended to stay in 
the same town, or on the same farm, 
for two or three generations. Ideas 
of “right” and “wrong” were clear- 
cut and generally accepted in these 
local units. 

Today a very large portion of our 
student population comes from homes 
that have been lived in by the family 
only a few years. In cities the typi- 
cal pattern is not to know one’s neigh- 
bors or to be influenced by their ideas 
of what is wise or unwise behavior. 
Even in the smaller towns, where 
populations are fairly stable, the ad- 
vent of the automobile changed the 
kind of dates young people had, tak- 
ing them away from the small group 
who have seen them grow up and who 
are therefore personally interested in 
how they behave. With the automo- 
bile came anonymity and its conse- 
quent freedom from the restraints of 
family and neighborhood censorship. 
Young people have in the past twenty 
years been thrown upon their own 
standards of social behavior more 
completely than has ever before been 
true. 

Not only, then, do young people 
have to make decisions about behavior 
as they have not had to make them 
before, but the confusion for them is 
immensely magnified in our contem- 
porary life by general cultural confu- 
sions in standards of what is wise or 
unwise behavior. Intercommunication 
between country and city, between 


East and West, North and South in 
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this country and between this country 
and other countries in the world has 
exposed young people to widely dif- 
ferent standards of behavior. Movies, 
the radio, television, the tremendous 
multiplication of pulp magazines and 
comics have bombarded young people 
with patterns of behavior which, 
though often fantastic and completely 
unrealistic, nevertheless influence their 
thinking and judgment. Even with 
the protection of close chaperonage 
of the early part of the century, young 
people would have been subject to 
great doubt in personal standards had 
they been bombarded by such pulp- 
magazine - movie - standards as our 
young people today experience. 

Parents who send us their daugh- 
ters today appreciate the confusion of 
current standards and count on us for 
help. They expect us to guide their 
daughters so that they will make the 
adjustment from the supervision and 
protection of the family to sound adult 
action. They trust us to help carry 
their daughters from the immaturities 
and false judgments of childhood 
through an experience so constructive 
that at the end of their four years 
with us they will “know their way 
around” in the world of confused 
standards. 

To add further complication to our 
contemporary campus picture, we have 
another set of confusions which may, 
in a sense, be called “confusions of or- 
ganizational or political philosophy.” 
Since the early part of the century, 
the total pattern of authority and re- 
sponsibility has undergone radical 
change. The day of a sharp au- 
thoritarian pattern which operates 
from the top down and is accepted 
meekly by the governed, has gone. 
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Although fascism managed to rein- 
state this system temporarily, the idea 
that one must submit to authority be- 
cause it is authority is no longer ac- 
cepted. This change has come about, 
not only in governments, in business 
and in social organizations, but also 
in the home. We still have authori- 
tarian fathers and mothers, but the 
typical pattern is one of great freedom 
of interchange between children and 
parents. Most young people have 
from childhood been conscientiously 
taught to think for themselves. Many 
of them have been brought up to feel 
that their judgment is as good as any- 
body else’s. 

There is, of course, a wide variation 
of the ways in which families have 
approached this problem of develop- 
ing initiative and independence. There 
are still occasional homes which op- 
erate on the old authoritarian pattern 
and which send us young people who 
are either completely submissive, hav- 
ing had no experience in making deci- 
sions, or who are so deeply resentful 
of the parental authority that they are 
what we call “negativistic,” being vio- 
lently and emotionally opposed to 
anything which approximates control 
or authority. In neither case are the 
young people prepared to take com- 
plete responsibility for themselves and 
their actions, nor are they prepared to 
cooperate smoothly with university 
authority. More arbitrary authority 
from us will only deepen in these 
young people the unfortunate results 
of arbitrary authority in the childhood 
home. 

At the other extreme of patterns of 
parental authority is the family who 
have made mistaken tries at democ- 
racy. They have brought up their 
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children in such an extreme atmos. 
phere of independence and individual. 
ism that, again, one of two patterns of 
behavior has resulted. On the one 
hand, the young people may be cocky 
and sure that they know everything 
that there is to know and that their 
judgment, even at this immature age, 
is as good as anyone else’s, even on 
such complex issues as those of world 
politics. On the other hand, from 
these extremely “democratic” home, 
we may have young persons who have 
been given independence so early that 
they have come to feel bewildered, 
unsafe, and insecure. The world has 
asked from them judgments they 
could not make, and inflicted upon 
them consequences of action which 
they could not, in their childish iner- 
perience, have foreseen. This latter 
group are those youngsters who seem 
sometimes sure and independent, ye 
prove on many occasions to be emo- 
tional, unreasoning and resistent. The 
reason for their resistence is that they 
are afraid, feeling the necessity of the 
family pattern which has made then 
ashamed if they do not take a gret 
deal of responsibility ; yet they have 
had an experience which, because ¢ 
consequences incurred from immatur 
judgments in the past, has taught 
them to be afraid of taking that r- 
sponsibility. Sometimes this type 0 
young person attaches himself to 
campus publications, because here he 
can have the appearance of acceptin; 
responsibility, yet can avoid meeting 
the actual responsibility with its dar- 
gers of consequences. He merely ha 
to write about life; he does not havt 
to meet it. 

The attitudes of young people te 
ward authority described above mij 
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produce behavior which can easily be 
thought of as in need of more author- 
ity expressed in terms of discipline. 
Only the trained personnel worker is 
likely to detect behind such behavior 
a long history of poor attitudes and 
unfavorable conditionings. Young 
people from homes which produce the 
attitudes toward authority discussed 
above need understanding and long- 
time help in reconstructing their atti- 
tudes and in re-conditioning their re- 
actions. 

There was once a time when com- 
mon sense was the only requisite for 
the job of Dean of Women. It is still 
in this as in other professions the most 
important requisite, but it is no longer 
enough. The Dean of Women or 
someone in her office should have had 
recent enough and good enough train- 
ing to make use of what is now known 
about the development of young peo- 
ple. Such knowledge and training was 
not available even twenty years ago. 
The older and wiser members of our 
profession have built the field and 
given it an invaluable backlog of 
strength. They are now often the top 
administrators who can open the way 
for younger personnel to get the 
knowledge and training now available. 
Only with the understanding and 
vision of these older members of our 
profession can the younger members 
be provided with the encouragement 
and the opportunity to get abreast of 
their field and to stay there. 

Boys, as well as girls, must be un- 
derstood and their needs planned for. 
Not long ago it was thought that only 
girls needed help and guidance, boys 
being thought of as “men who need 
no such coddling.” The recent war 
demonstrated clearly that boys not 
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only need help with vocational and 
personal problems, but they want 
help. Personnel programs for boys, 
including vocational, academic, and 
personal counseling are being devel- 
oped rapidly. In some universities 
development of men’s programs has 
been so rapid that they have threat- 
ened to swallow up the women’s pro- 
grams in the process. 

However, our child development 
studies have revealed that boys at 
eighteen years of age are from one to 
two years less mature biologically 
than girls of the same age. It could 
be implied from this that boys need 
more complete guidance than girls do, 
and in many areas they do. They are 
expected by our culture to be the 
bread winners of families. Adequate 
vocational choice and preparation are 
a “must” for boys. You will probably 
say at this point, “But today voca- 
tional preparation is also a ‘must’ for 
girls.” Herewith, then, we could be 
launched into one of the hottest bat- 
tles about education that exists today. 

Granting certain basic developmen- 
tal differences which are too well 
established to permit dispute about 
them, and granting that there are 
some differences in what parents of 
boys expect us to do for their sons as 
against what parents of girls expect us 
to do for their daughters, it might, I 
think, be assumed that although many 
aspects of personnel programs should 
be the same for boys and for girls, 
there will be some differences which 
should be clearly planned for. Some- 
where, at the policy-making level of 
personnel programs there should be 
both a woman and a man, each of 
whom carries responsibility for plan- 
ning and executing those aspects of the 
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program which fill the different needs 
of girls and of boys. 

We see, then, the job of the mod- 
ern personnel office is a complex one. 
It covers the wide area of non-aca- 
demic counseling, not only for indi- 
vidual students, but also for groups. 
Organizations such as the inter-frater- 
nity group, the independent groups 
of one kind or another, student gov- 
ernment groups, religious activities 
groups, and so on all need strength- 
ening as groups and coordination into 
an over-all whole if the needs of all 
students are to be met on the modern 
large campus. The non-academic 


programs need to be coordinated with 
the academic programs through a 
network of coordinations and coopera- 
tions, of keeping ourselves informed 
and of keeping other people informed. 
If the personnel worker has a back- 


ground of training which warrants 
professional rank, she has a great ad- 
vantage in dealing with the academic 
staff. I sometimes wonder how much 
of any personnel officer’s job is pro- 
fessional training in subject-matter, 
how much is professional training in 
personal relationships, and how much 
of it is the art of getting along with 
others. In any case, one of our chief 
responsibilities is to keep students 
working with each other, with us and 
with the faculty. This means getting 
ourselves to work with faculty as well 
as with students. 

An important aspect of our ability 
to get along with others is based upon 
our attitudes toward others. It is not 
easy to remember the other person’s 
point of view when we face a confer- 
ence. How do thinks look to that 
young person coming in to see us? We 
can be sure that they will not look to 
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him as they do to us. He is another 
generation, with all of the reasons we 
have discussed earlier for seeing things 
differently from the way we would 
have seen them at his age. In addition 
to the difference in generation, it js 
never safe to assume that other people 
at any age think and feel as we our- 
selves do. Each life history produces 
its own unique set of habits and atti- 
tudes and viewpoints. 

There are some things, however, 
which people have in common, and 
the better we understand these com- 
mon denominators, the more skillful 
our personal relationships are likely 
to be. One of the most important of 
these common denominators is based 
upon the fact that everyone needs to 
feel secure, not only physically, but 
psychologically as well. Basic to hv- 
man life is the need to know that one 
is physically secure, that food, cloth- 
ing and shelter will be forthcoming 
for ourselves and our families. Simi- 
larly, people need to feel secure 
psychologically. They need to feel 
important, and to know that wha 
they do is worthwhile, that they ar 
looked up to and of significance in the 
world. We should remember then, 
that anything which concerns recogni- 
tion measured in terms of salary, 
hours or conditions or work, tenure, 
promotions, personal approval, or the 
sense of being needed by others, will 
meet a highly charged emotioml 
reaction, 

‘For example, in adjustments of stt- 
dent programs which affect other 
agencies on campus, prepare to mett 
an explosion if you propose something 
which seems to be threatening anj- 
body else’s job, or to be curbing the 
scope of their work. In dealing with 
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personnel in our own offices, we need 
to recognize their need for assurance 
that their contribution is good, and 
has a worthy place in the total picture. 
In dealing with faculty, we need to 
remember that they have an interest 
in students and that some of their 
most complete satisfactions in teaching 
come from face to face contacts with 
students. Many faculty people fight 
against a centralized counseling serv- 
ce, if it seems to mean less person-to- 
person contact between faculty and 
student. Whatever centralization of 
personnel functions occurs on the 
campus should leave, or even create, 
a place for faculty to give to students 
new insight in the subject-matter and 
vision into intellectual life in general. 
In this way, face to face contacts, so 
rewarding personally to certain fac- 
ulty members, can be preserved. A 
threat to take them all away will in- 
evitably lead to a _ highly-charged 
battle focused against the personnel 
office. 

Another of the common denomi- 
nators in human behavior is that when 
emotion is involved, reason usually 
plays a secondary role. When people 
are stirred up emotionally over an is- 
sue, they find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to think clearly about it. When 
one knows that a given issue is of the 
type to stir up an emotional explosion, 
it is best to approach it by presenting 
logical reasoning in advance. Discuss 
issues as logically as possible with the 
people concerned; never spring some- 
thing of importance to them without 
warning. Taken off guard, people will 
often react emotionally, and having 
been so aroused cannot “listen to rea- 
son.” If lack of foresight creates an 
emotional situation, do not force issues 
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unless absolutely necessary. Allow a 
cooling off period, and move in again, 
this time on the basis of reason. When 
logical persuasion fails, compromise is 
necessary. Not everyone can rise 
above emotional situations, but those 
who can have a great advantage over 
others because they preserve their 
capacity to think clearly. 

In general, emotional piie-ups and 
the resulting inability to reason, vary 
in intensity from person to person, de- 
pending upon his state of health, upon 
the momentary or long-time frustra- 
tions or satisfactions of his life, and 
upon the state of emotional maturing 
he has achieved. Physical vigor makes 
objectivity and self-control easier; fa- 
tigue or illness make them harder. 
We need to remember that over- 
worked personnel are less reasonable 
than personnel who operate on a nor- 
mal schedule with adequate vacations. 

H. A. Overstreet’s “The Mature 
Mind” (W. W. Norton & Company, 
1949) gives much help in the under- 
standing of human relations, particu- 
larly an inevitable part of all of our 
human relationships, namely, our- 
selves. None of us is completely ma- 
ture in all areas. We need, then, to 
recognize our own immature areas, 
and either to grow them up, or when 
this proves difficult, to set up guards 
that will keep us functioning with the 
least possible damage from these 
areas. Some of us can cover up a lot 
of our own defects by the selection of 
the right secretary and other staff 
members who can make up for our 
deficiencies. 

Nothing, however, can make up for 
the achievement of a sound attitude 
toward oneself. It is important to get 
adjusted to those areas ‘in ourselves 
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which we wish were better than they 
are. One way to do this is to remem- 
ber something about the areas in our- 
selves which are sound and which 
function adequately. If we are as ob- 
jective with ourselves as we should be 
with others, we should realize that as- 
sets always outweigh liabilities in any 
really useful person. If we were to 
spend the time we should in thinking 
about what is good about others, it 
would be easier to accept and to work 
with the things that are wrong about 
them. In the same way, if we can 
learn to acknowledge what is right 
and good about ourselves, we will 
find it easier to accept and to live with 
the things that are wrong about our- 
selves. Accepting failure, stupidity 
and awkwardness in others helps im- 
mensely in accepting the same things 
in ourselves. 

Helping our students to learn to 
fail successfully, to pick themselves 
up after stumbling and to go on coura- 
geously is a great art. It will help us 
to fail successfully. Helping others to 
learn how to succeed without losing 
their heads is a greater art still. It will 


help us to learn to succeed with the 


same grace. If we can teach young 
people to achieve confidence without 
arrogance, and humility without 
timidity, we shall be in a good posi- 
tion to have achieved these attitudes 
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ourselves, and through this achieve- 
ment to forget ourselves in service to 
others. 

There are few professions in which 
service to others is so central a focus 
as it is in personnel work. Therefore, 
there are few professions in which a 
sound understanding of oneself is so 
important. In personnel work it is im- 
portant that those of us who counsel 
others should from time to time our- 
selves be counseled. Even the most 
able and best balanced of us have 
blind spots which only an objective 
counselor can help us to bring to 
light and to correct. Robert Burns was 
expressing a truth which personnel 
workers should remember when he 
said, 

“OQ wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us.” 

With sound attitudes toward our- 
selves and toward others and with as 
much understanding as can _ be 
achieved, we are in a fairly good posi- 
tion to approach personnel problems. 
One thing we should remember, how- 
ever. No matter what the problem, 
it will, in time, pass; but the human 
relations involved in it will remain, 
either to make the next problem more 
or less difficult, as the case may be, 
and to make the daily life of our stu- 
dents, of our staff, and of our co- 
workers more drab or more inspired. 





Mimeographed copies of the annual reports of the standing and special committees of 
the National Association of Deans of Women, presented at the Atlantic City convention in 
March, 1950, are available to NADW members upon request from the headquarters office, 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Problems in Women s Education* 


MARGARET HABEIN 


In the year 1697 Daniel Defoe of 
Robinson Crusoe fame made a pro- 
nouncement on women’s education. 
Women, he said, should be educated! 
And why? Because they then become 
more pleasing to men! Want of an 
education, said Defoe, makes a woman 
“turbulent, clamorous, noisy, nasty, 
the devil.” On the other hand, an 
educated woman is all softness and 
sweetness, full of peace, love, wit, and 
delight. “Certainly,” said Defoe, 
“the Lord who made women so capa- 
ble of such glory and charm, so de- 
lightful to mankind, with souls so 
capable of accomplishment did not in- 
tend them to be only cooks and 
slaves." Such was Defoe’s radical 
pronouncement in 1697. In 1950, we 
are indeed educating women. But 
how? I seriously doubt that Defoe 
would be pleased with our how, be- 
cause his implication is that women 
should be educated as women, not as 
men. Some critics of contemporary 
women’s education, though they 
would disagree that women should be 
educated merely to be soft and sweet 
and peaceful, are still troubled about 
that implication: women trained as 
women or as men? Indeed, it is pos- 
sible that the concerns of Deans of 
Women with the rapid spread of 
Deans of Students who are, for the 
most part men, is directly related to 
the idea that women have special 
problems which are best understood by 


*Speech presented March 30th, 1950, Junior College 
Section of the meeting of the National Deans of 
Women, Atlantic City, by Margaret Habein, Dean of 
Women, University of Kansas. 


women, and that there needs to be a 
woman in the top policy making body 
of a school in order that those prob- 
lems receive proper attention. The 
president of a woman’s college, Lynn 
White of Mills, has had much to say 
in recent months about the fallacy of 
educating women exactly as we do 
men. Dr, White finds basic differences 
between men and women, not only in 
their abilities but in their life patterns 
and he feels that the failure of our 
educational systems to take those dif- 
ferences into account is largely respon- 
sible for a widespread unhappiness 
and restlessness and inner conflict 
among women, and, if I interpret him 
correctly, for many of the failures of 
the home; responsible too for the lit- 
tle respect women have for themselves 
and for each other and which they 
command from men. “We have ac- 
cepted the theory of equality between 
men and women, but we are far from 
achieving the substance of it. The 
task will not be complete until women 
respect women as much as they re- 
spect men, until women are as glad to 
be women as men are to be men.” In 
short, we have set up in our education 
one set of values—the masculine set 
—and we have called no woman really 
successful unless and until she be- 
comes “masculinized.” 

In 1947 Ferdinand Lundberg and 
Marynia Farnham published a book 
called Modern Woman, the Lost Sex 
which seems to me to be directly re- 
lated to the problem of how we shall 
educate women for it, too, explores 
the possible dangers to society of set- 
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ting up for women a masculine set of 
values. These authors also feel that 
the successful woman is successful 
only as she competes with or imitates 
aman. “Being successful as a woman 
no longer carries prestige. Public 
opinion is uncertain about the woman 
who has (1) selected a physically and 
mentally healthy male to whom she 
has wished to remain married and who 
has wished to remain married to her; 
(2) who has successfully reared, for 
instance, four physically and mentally 
healthy children who have found 
themselves, upon attaining maturity, 
able to function with satisfaction to 
themselves and to others, being nei- 
ther particularly distinguished nor 
extinguished; and (3) who in the 
process has obtained a deep sense of 
enjoyment and self-fulfillment.”” On 
the other hand, say these authors, 
public opinion has no doubts about 
the “success” of the woman with sev- 
eral college degrees, who has written 
several novels, who has participated 
in many national and international 
meetings, even though in the process 
she has discarded three husbands, 
given birth to no children! Women 
are apparently no longer willing to 
be successful as women; they are liv- 
ing in an age of man—envy, of deep 
feelings of inferiority to men; they 
are trying to de men and in the process 
of so doing, of denying their femini- 
nity, their instinct, their nature, their 
biological and psychological urges, 
they are faced with deep and in most 
cases unresolvable conflicts which lead 
to increasing numbers of neurotic 
women. Their neuroses and conflicts 
they are passing on to their children 
—and the results: a neurotic civiliza- 
tion; the breakdown of the family as 


an important unit in contemporary 
civilization where with disastrous re- 
sults to society the basic needs of 
childhood are not met. The problem 
seems to be that women’s basic needs 
lead to marriage and children, and all 
that implies, but because of standards 
of masculine success, they fail to get 
self-esteem and social importance if 
they merely satisfy those needs and 
stay in the home. If they deny them, 
or partially do so, to get prestige out 
of the home, to compete with men, 
they do irreparable psychic harm to 
themselves, they lose their biological 
and psychological role as a woman 
and that they cannot do without suf- 
fering themselves and causing those 
around them to suffer. If we accept 
any of this as sound, biologically and 
psychologically, then its implications 
for women’s education are obvious: 
women educated as women, not as 
men. 

In Male and Female, A Study of 
the Sexes in a Changing World, Mar- 
garet Mead poses a few problems 
which relate at least indirectly to this 
question of women’s education and 
which emphasize strikingly the com- 
plexity of this whole question. Dr. 
Mead argues convincingly that society 
will be the poorer if gifted women are 
denied freedom to develop their gifts, 
if any vocational or occupational re- 
strictions are placed on women simply 
because they are women. “To that ex- 
tent that women are denied the right 
to use their minds, their sons suffer 
as well as their daughters.”* But she 
warns as well that “there is still the 
possibility that the world might lose 
more by sacrificing sex differentiation 
than it would lose by limiting the ex- 
ercise of that intelligence to certain 
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ways of life. It is of very doubtful 
value to enlist the gifts of women if 
bringing women into fields that have 
been defined as male frightens the 
men, unsexes the women, muffles and 
distorts the contribution the women 
could make, either because their pres- 
ence excludes men from the occupa- 
tion or because it changes the quality 
of the men who enter it.”’ To Dr. 
Mead the problem is one of building 
a good world by using and training 
and developing the different gifts and 
talents of each sex. “We may well 
find... that while women may easily 
follow where men lead, men will al- 
ways make the new discoveries. We 
may equally well find that women, 
through training in maternity, which 
once experienced can be taught more 
easily to all women, even childless 
women, than to men, have a special 
superiority in those sciences which in- 


volve that type of understanding 
which until it is analyzed is called in- 


tuition. . . . Just as for endless ages 
men’s mathematical gifts were neg- 
lected . . . so women’s intuitive “gifts 
have lain fallow, uncultivated, un- 
civilized.”° The good of society de- 
mands the cultivation in each sex of its 
own and different gifts. Related to 
women’s education, the problem is, I 
think, have we sufficiently regarded 
those different gifts? 

In 1942, Robert Foster and Pauline 
Wilson published a book called Wom- 
en After College, a study of one hun- 
dred college women which attempts 
to discover how well their educations 
fitted them for the lives which they 
were leading. The results point forci- 
bly to the conclusion that colleges and 
universities are in the main pretty 
much failing to prepare women to 
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meet and handle the problems which 
confront them; that women are ex- 
posed to many life situations which 
differ in important ways from life situ- 
ations of men; that most of these situ- 
ations are predictable in the life of 
women and that educators are there- 
fore in a position to do something 
about training women to meet them.’ 

Clearly in the minds of some of 
these particular critics of women’s 
education we have too long accepted 
the university curriculum for men as 
a standard for women. That equally 
qualified people completely disagree 
is obvious. But perhaps we will all 
admit for purposes of discussion that 
we have not always done a completely 
distinguished job of educating the ma- 
jority of our women. Let us therefore 
think briefly of the problems which 
we may have overlooked. 

A study of Lynn White’s Educat- 
ing our Daughters, of Modern Wom- 
an, the Lost Sex, of Women After 
College, of countless articles that are 
appearing in magazines, even of Male 
and Female, a Study of the Sexes in 
a Changing World, and of the in- 
terim report of the AAUW study 
of women’s education raises some 
questions in my mind. Should women 
be educated in the same pattern as 
men? Is it true that most women are 
being prepared for vocations which 
they will never follow or follow only 
for a brief period; that the job of a 
running a home, being a wife, a 
mother, a.citizen is receiving too little 
attention in the light of its tremendous 
importance? Does a woman have some 
responsibility to get an education 
which will help her to guide her chil- 
dren through the most important and 
formative period of their lives? What 
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is the relation of all this to problems 
of divorce, of juvenile delinquency, of 
the breakdown of the family in mod- 
ern society? Is there a lack of prestige 
in homemaking? What of the period 
in women’s lives after their children 
are grown and they have less sense 
of being needed? Is it true that wom- 
en’s basic needs lead to marriage and 
children? Is it possible that we have 
set up masculine standards and that in 
trying to reach them women have lost 
their basic femininity and are there- 
fore suffering psychologically? Is it 
true that women have special gifts 
different from men’s and that we are 
failing to cultivate them as completely 
as we could and that as a result so- 
ciety—and women—are suffering? Is 
it true, as Margaret Mead suggests, 
that women of this generation want 
more than those of a generation ago 
to marry and are less interested in a 
career outside the home? Are we pro- 
ducing in the majority of women good 
and intelligent leadership in the home, 
the community and the nation and in 
addition women, who because they are 
achieving and leading satisfying lives, 
are happy and content in themselves? 

I should like to make one point 
clear before I attempt to discuss these 
questions: I am not trying to put 
women back in the home and lock the 
door. To do so would damage women 
and society in general. Women need 
for instance to get out of the home to 
struggle with community and national 
and international problems. Children 
are no longer brought up in a home 
alone, as was once the case, but in a 
world where everything that happens 
vitally and in some cases with alarm- 
ing finality affects their lives. It goes 
without saying that the gifted woman 


who wants, let us say, a medical or 
legal career should have it; that every 
woman should have complete freedom 
of choice to choose marriage, or spin- 
sterhood, or a career, or a combina- 
tion of home and career. It goes 
equally without saying, as far as | 
am concerned, that a// women, and | 
use all advisedly, should have some 
training at the college level in those 
areas which relate to her femininity, 
to her possible and very likely func- 
tion as wife and mother, to her role as 
citizen and human being. I am simply 
admitting that most women who go 
through our colleges and universities 
will marry, have children, run a 
home, associate with people, make de- 
cisions which affect not only their 
families but civic progress and social 
conditions, have time to spare at cer- 
tain periods and the need to use that 
time constructively, that this is what 
most women want, that it is an impor- 
tant area preparation for which we 
have pretty much ignored. Our col- 
leges are preparing women, like men, 
to support themselves—a necessary 
part of their education. They are do- 
ing practically nothing, however, to 
train them for the home, to prepare 
them for useful and therefore satisfy- 
ing living after their children are 
grown and time hangs heavy, to help 
them understand themselves as wom- 
en and the difficult role they play in 
modern life, to make them feel as 
Lynn White puts it, “that women are 
as worthy of respect as men and that 
the things they tend to do best are as 
significant and honorable as the things 
men tend to do best.”* That the whole 
career of homemaking has so little 
prestige, may indeed, be the fault of 
the traditional attitude of the makers 
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of our college curricula. It is a field 
which has not been academically re- 
spectable enough to receive recogni- 
tion in our liberal arts program. 
Homes are to be run, children are to 
be raised apparently by “common 
sense” and “intuition.” Here is some- 
thing for which you need no profes- 
sional training, no special skills. That 
we should toss off so lightly one of 
the most important tasks in the world 
is disturbing, to say the least. It is 
equally disturbing to me that many 
women are not satisfied with their lot 
(witness the Fortune Poll of 1946); 


that they are not glad to be wom- 


en; that they do envy men and that 
inevitably they are giving that atti- 
tude to their daughters; disturbing 
also that too many women in their 
later lives are not contributing to the 
general welfare of the nation at a 
time when such contribution is so 
urgently needed; that we have, alas, 
too many of Helen Hokinson’s mar- 
velously amusing, but nevertheless 
pathetic women. 

Obviously adding a few courses 
or forcing women into home econom- 
ics won’t do the job. The solution is 
not simple. Careful and painstaking 
research, money, qualified people, 
time, open minds, good and sympa- 
thetic teachers will be needed before 
an even partial resolving of these 
problems can be reached. Educators, 
particularly the women among them, 
and all women will have to agree first 
that education must be concerned with 
helping the individual woman to meet 
the problems she will have to face; 
second that woman’s life pattern is 
extraordinarily complex as compared 
with men’s; and third that women 
must be helped to understand that 
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complexity, to deal with it effectively, 
to have respect for the contributions 
they, as women, can make to society 
regardless of the role they will play, 
to be less concerned with their “equal- 
ity,” as regards men, more concerned 
with their own particular and unique 
gifts and the ways in which they can 
make the most of them. 

Complex as the problem is, there 
are a few things that we could do 
rather painlessly in our colleges and 
universities. We could recognize, for 
instance, that the family is, for good 
or bad, a potent influence on the life 
of any age; we could respect it enough 
to treat it when we bother with it at 
all not merely as an historical pattern 
but as a place where people will be 
living, loving, building attitudes, solv- 
ing problems and doing so against a 
background of twentieth century life. 
Such a course would draw upon psy- 
chology, sociology, physiology, even 
political science, and it might give 
young women an idea that marriage, 
the home, and the family take enough 
skill and intelligence to compare fa- 
vorably with the skill their husbands 
need to sell life insurance! It might 
even give that idea to young men who 
take the course! 

It seems to me we could be a little 
more realistic about the approach we 
use in some of our other already es- 
tablished courses. Economics I is, in 
most cases, a beginning course for busi- 
ness majors. What about an economics 
course for women which deals less 
with cycles and trends, more with the 
actual problems, married or not, they 
will be meeting: investments, life in- 
surance, family finance and budget- 
ing, consumer education and the like? 
Why not more generai courses in 
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home economics which will deal prac- 
tically and realistically and interest- 
ingly with problems of nutrition and 
food, textiles and costume design, 
home planning and decorating, child 
guidance—all those studies that deal 
with the well-being of the family and 
the beauty and enrichment of the 
home? Why not beginning literature 
courses that assume, not that the stu- 
dent will be an English major, but 
that she needs through her reading to 
be stimulated and excited by new 
ideas, that she can get help in meet- 
ing and solving some of her problems 
by seeing how others have done so, 
that she will find in literature a means 
of leading a richer life. It is conceiv- 
able, indeed, that literature might be 
used, through biography and fiction 
‘ and drama to give women a greater 
understanding of themselves and their 
history, of family relationships, of 
child development. Why not courses 
in political science which deal with 
what women will need to know about 
the communities in which they may 
live, the help they can give those 
communities, and the responsibility 
they have to them? Why not sociology 
courses that study constructive means 
by which women in their communities 
can do something about such things as 
juvenile delinquency, proper recrea- 
tional facilities for children, good 
schools—and again the responsibility 
they must feel for those areas? The 
possibilities for new points of view in 
teaching nearly all of our so-called 
liberal arts curriculum are vast. Here 
are endless opportunities for educat- 
ing women for the problems ahead. 
And it seems to me quite academically 
respectable to train women, al] wom- 
en, to be responsible leaders in homes, 


in communities, in the world, and to 
help them feel the enormous and 
unique contributions they, therefore, 
can make. 

All this means a more flexible col- 
lege curriculum, more inter-relation 
between courses, less departmental iso- 
lation, a thorough re-evaluation of 
present required courses. It calls, too, 
for better academic counseling than 
we are now doing. On my own cam- 
pus, academic advisers have been 
known to discourage students from 
taking general courses in family rela- 
tionships, for instance, on the score 
that they are not quite educationally 
respectable. Too much advising is 
done without knowing a student’s 
needs, capacities, interests. We are 
doing very little to plan a realistic and 
useful course for the thousands of 
women who are yearly entering col- 
leges and universities and who have 
no wish to train professionally, no 
identified career interests, no desire 
for anything really beyond marriage. 
Perhaps here is the place to start in 
training women as women, in directing 
interests toward themselves as women 
and to the roles they can satisfyingly 
play in modern life. 

And then, as Deans of Women, we 
need to look rather carefully at those 
areas of women’s education which we 
have defined as specifically ours, such 
areas as, for instance, leadership in 
extra-curricular activities and training 
for social responsibility through ac- 
tivities and in our living units. I am 
not sure we are paying sufficient atten- 
tion, in spite of point systems and end- 
less discussion, to the potential leader- 
ship of enough young women on our 
campuses, making enough of them 
aware of the educational values of 
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participation in organizational work. 
On most of our campuses leadership 
and training for intelligent following 
are still for the few. I am very sure 
that we are not being wary enough 
of the complex motivation responsible 
for the leadership activity of our stu- 
dents. How much of it is compensa- 
tion for actual or felt deficiencies; for 
“prinding personal axes”; for expres- 
sion of frustrations? How much of it 
is responsible for developing undesir- 
able traits of aggressiveness and a wish 
to dominate, for loss of femininity in 
its good sense, for creating unhealthy 
competition between men and women? 
These are but a few of the questions 
in the whole field of activity leader- 
ship that need to be explored further. 

Again, I am not sure we are realistic 
in our training for social responsibili- 
ty. We expect young women to go 
out of college into marriage or jobs 
able to think for themselves and to 
make intelligent independent decis- 
ions. What opportunity are we giving 
them to learn that in college? Too 
many instructors are still selling them 
what to think instead of giving the 
stuff of which independent thinking 
is made. Men and women alike on my 
campus favor closing hours for women 
because it is a little easier that way 
than to decide what time to come in on 
the basis of other needs. It is possible, 
I think, that many of the regulations 
we not only tolerate but encourage 
are crutches upon which to lean, not 
means of making women lead respon- 
sible, considerate, thoughtful lives, of 


teaching them to make decisions for 
themselves. It is possible that in spite 
of our talk these days of “non-direc- 
tive” counseling, we too are doing 
too much “telling” and in the process 
prolonging childhood. The “some- 
thing for nothing” attitude found in 
widespread cheating on our campuses 
ought to give us pause for thought as 
to how socially responsible and how 
mature our students are becoming. 


I have asked many questions, an- 
swered almost none. Answers will 
come; as a matter of fact, they are 
coming in some of our colleges though 
much too slowly. The questions pre- 
sent an exciting challenge to women 
interested in women and their educa- 
tion; they point to the need for much 
creative research in the role of women 
in our culture. And they point ines- 
capably to problems in educating men. 
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From High School Into College* 


HENRY CHAUNCEY 


I am delighted to have this oppor- 
tunity of meeting with you today and 
of discussing with you the problems 
involved in the transition from high 
school to college, problems in which 
I have been interested and concerned 
in one way or another ever since I 
graduated from college. Since that 
time I have been either on the send- 
ing end, the receiving end, or, as I 
am presently, a middle man in this 
transaction. 

First, as a teacher in school, I was 
concerned with preparing boys for 
college, later as an assistant dean in 
college, I was concerned with the se- 
lection of students, particularly for 
scholarships, and now I am in neutral 
territory in the middle, attempting 
to provide examinations that will 
strengthen admissions procedures and 
assist in the placement of students in 
college courses. 

But first, Miss Crockett has sug- 
gested I should perhaps preface my 
remarks by a few words about the 
Educational Testing Service which is 
a relatively new organization and may 
be more or less unknown to many of 
you. 

Great universities in this country 
can point to centuries of accomplish- 
ment; Educational Testing Service is 
slightly more than two years old! But 
we at Educational Testing Service feel 
young only in spirit and in enthusiasm 
to help American education by devis- 
ing better measuring instruments for 


*Paper read by Henry Chauncey, President, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, at the Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Deans of Women, March 
29, 1950. 


selection, placement, guidance, and 
evaluation. 


On January 1, 1948, we came into 
existence through a merger of the 
testing activities of three educational 
organizations, the American Council 
on Education, the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and the Carnegie 
Foundation. The inheritance of forty- 
eight years of experience of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 
eighteen years of the Cooperative Test 
Division, and eleven years of the 
Graduate Record Office, I think, make 
Educational Testing Service an “old 
timer” in the relatively young field of 
tests and measurements. We hope 
that the combination of our collective 
inherited experience and our youth 
and zeal will “pay off” as we bring 
them to bear on the problems of the 
1950's. 


You may be interested in knowing 
how Educational Testing Service came 
to be established. As not infrequently 
is the case when new projects are un- 
dertaken, the motivation stemmed 
both from practical necessity and 
idealism. The Carnegie Foundation 
had for many years been administer- 
ing the Graduate Record Examination 
and felt that it was time that the 
Foundation discontinued its participa- 
tion in the operations phase of this 
program. Foundations normally ini- 
tiate activities and then turn them 
over to others to carry on. But what 
was the best way for the Carnegie 
Foundation to insure the continuation 
of the Graduate Record Examination? 
In order to provide an answer to that 
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question the Foundation appointed a 
Committee on Testing consisting of 
the presidents and deans of many of 
the major universities: President 
Sproul of California, President Day 
of Cornell, President Conant of Har- 
vard, President Wriston of Brown, 
and many others. When the Commit- 
tee met it quickly sensed the larger 
opportunities that were provided in 
this particular situation and recom- 
mended that there be a merger of the 
major nonprofit testing organizations. 
They felt that a single strong testing 
agency could make a greater contribu- 
tion to American education than sev- 
eral smaller agencies. They believed 
that the various tests and testing pro- 
grams then being offered could be co- 
ordinated, new tests constructed in 
neglected areas, better advisory serv- 
ices provided, and, most important 
and fundamental to all, a broader pro- 
gram of research conducted. 

The College Entrance Examination 
Board and the American Council on 
Education were approached with re- 
gard to their willingness to participate 
in the establishment of a new testing 
organization by turning over to it 
their testing activities. There was 
naturally some reluctance at first, but 
after considering the matter carefully 
both organizations became convinced 
of the merits of the proposal, and 
after negotiation, an agreement satis- 
factory to all was reached. So the 
Educational Testing Service was es- 
tablished. 

Much effort during the first two 
years has of necessity been devoted to 
consolidating the testing offices that 
were inherited, making the paper or- 
ganization of the merger a reality. We 
inherited two offices in New York and 
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one in Princeton as well as a branch 
office on the West Coast. After care- 
ful consideration it was decided to es- 
tablish the main office in Princeton. 
A building was purchased and re- 
modeled, and gradually the New 
York activities were transferred to 
Princeton. By the end of last summer 
the move was completed. 

We are not large by modern stand- 
ards, having only slightly over 300 
regular employees. Nor is our organi- 
zation unduly complicated. There are 
five main operating divisions: Re- 
search, Test Development, Statistical 
Analysis, Test Administration, and 
Office Administration and Accounting. 
In addition we have project directors 
for the various programs that we are 
conducting. These projects include: 
Tests of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, Graduate Record Ex- 
amination, Law School Admission 
Test, Medical College Admission 
Test, National Teacher Examinations, 
Engineering Achievement Tests, Pre- 
Engineering Inventory, NROTC and 
Tests for the Military and Naval 
Academies and State Department. 


In all of these activities we work 
closely with the groups using the tests. 
Perhaps the main tenet of our philos- 
ophy is that a testing organization 
should be in continuous and close re- 
lationship with the users of its tests. 
For each of the above projects there 
is normally a committee representing 
the organization, with whom we dis- 
cuss in detail the plans for the pro- 
gram, the contents of the test, the 
method of administration, the types 
of reports, and the interpretation of 
the results. On every phase of the 
testing program we feel that it is es- 
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sential that the users of tests have a 
part in planning. 

For the programs which I have just 
mentioned, the problem of maintain- 
ing a close relationship with test users 
is not difficult because there is normal- 
ly a committee to deal with. There is 
one important part of our work in 
which the situation is quite different. 
In the case of the Cooperative Tests, 
which are sold to schools and colleges, 
there is no existing group representing 
the test users. We have therefore 
asked appropriate educational associa- 
tions to appoint committees that might 
advise us on our test offerings at vari- 
ous educational levels. The National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals has appointed a very able and 
helpful committee for tests at the 
secondary school level. The American 
Council on Education has a Commit- 
tee on Evaluation in General Educa- 
tion which has consented to serve as 
an Advisory Committee to us on our 
testing programs at the college level. 
And for testing activities at the grad- 
uate school level, the Association of 
American Universities has a Commit- 
tee on Testing with which we have 
been in consultation over the past two 
years. I might mention, also, that for 
each individual test in a subject field 
we ordinarily have a committee of rep- 
resentative teachers from schools and 
colleges to advise us on the nature and 
content of the test. 

That, very briefly, is the story of 
Educational Testing Service to date. 
Out of the practical need of the Car- 
negie Foundation for an organization 
to which to transfer the Graduate Rec- 
ord Examination and due to the vision 
of the Committee on Testing which 
saw the advantages in a single, large, 


testing agency, Educational Testing 
Service was established. Although 
still young it is well staffed and 
equipped for its important task and 
not the least among its assets is a keen 
desire, an enthusiasm, to be of greatest 
possible service to American educa- 
tion. 

And now I turn to the main sub- 
ject of my talk, “From High School 
Into College.” As you all know, 
many colleges base their admissions al- 
most entirely on the school record, 
perhaps including as additional ele- 
ments on which to base a decision, 
recommendations and an interview. 
Other colleges wish, in addition, to 
have some common basis of compari- 
son between candidates and, therefore, 
use an examination or a series of ex- 
aminations. The most widely known 
admission examinations, particularly 
in this part of the country, are the 
examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board which we prepare 
and administer under the general di- 
rection of the officers and committees 
of the College Board. In my remarks 
I shall refer specifically to the Col- 
lege Board Examinations, although 
the statements which I shall make 
apply in general to other similar 
examinations that might be used for 
college admission. 

The present College Board exami- 
nations are not to be confused with the 
examinations of pre-war years. They 
are entirely different. Before the war 
and from their beginnings in 1900, 
the College Board examinations con- 
sisted of essay type questions. But in 
1937 Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and 
Columbia asked the College Board to 
prepare a special series of examina- 
tions to be used in the selection of 
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scholarship students. In a number of 
ways, this scholarship testing program 
was to differ from the admission ex- 
aminations then in use. In the first 
place, the scholarship tests were to 
come earlier in the year, so that candi- 
dates could be informed of their suc- 
cess, or lack of it, by the middle of 
May, and a student whose attendance 
at college depended upon a scholar- 
ship would know whether or not he 
had been successful at a reasonably 
early date. Secondly, the scholarship 
tests were to be administered on one 
day instead of spread over a week as 
had been the case. In this way indi- 
viduals who lived far from an ex- 
amining center would not be put to 
heavy expense. Furthermore, a cen- 
ter was to be established—without ad- 
ditional charge—for any candidate 
who lived more than 65 miles from a 
regular center. Thirdly, and most im- 
portant, the examinations were to be 
of a type that would be fair to stu- 
dents from all kinds of schools. Ex- 
perience had indicated that objective 
tests, which permitted more carefully 
planned and more extensive sampling 
of subject matter, were best suited to 
this purpose. 

The Board’s first scholarship series 
consisted of a Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, which yielded scores on verbal 
aptitude and mathematical aptitude, 
and a battery of achievement tests, of 
which each candidate took three. The 
achievement tests were social studies, 
chemistry, physics, biology, French, 
German, Latin, and Spanish. An Eng- 
lish composition test and a spatial ap- 
titude test were later added. 

How did the new tests work? The 
entire scholarship testing program 
worked well from the start. Despite 
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its radical newness, there were few 
complaints. Prediction of college suc- 
cess based on the scholarship tests was 
as accurate as prediction based on the 
longer series of essay examinations, 
and the tests were more suitable as a 
basis of comparing students from pub- 
lic and private schools. After the first 
year some colleges used the tests for 
admission purposes and the program 
grew steadily in popularity. When in 
the spring of 1942 it became necessary 
to admit students to college in time 
for them to enroll for the summer 
term, the colleges found it necessary 
to substitute the one-day series of ob- 
jective tests, which could be scored 
and reported promptly, for the essay 
examinations, which were more cum- 
bersome and the results of which 
would not be available until the end 
of July or August. What had origi- 
nally been a test battery for scholar- 
ship selections, therefore, became the 
regular admission tests, and instead of 
being administered once a year in 
April were administered five times a 
year in January, April, June, August 
and December. 

I have referred to the fact that the 
examinations were of a type that is 
fair to students from all kinds of 
schools. I would like for a minute to 
elaborate this statement. The essay 
examinations of earlier days required 
special preparation. Schools that had 
a substantial number of College Board 
candidates spent much of their time 
directly preparing for the examina- 
tions. Their courses used or followed 
the College Board syllabus, and old 
examinations were given to students 
for practice. Obviously boys and girls 
from public high schools in the middle 
west, far west, or south, where the 
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Board exams exerted no influence, 
were greatly handicapped. 

The objective examinations with 
their hundred or hundred and fifty 
questions permitted a much broader 
sampling of the field tested and made 
cramming virtually impossible. I have 
sometimes likened the old essay ex- 
aminations with their eight or ten 
questions to a series of posed photo- 
graphs, and the modern objective tests 
to an album of candid camera shots. 
The latter certainly gives a more com- 
prehensive, more accurate, and fairer 
idea of the individual. 

The fairness of the present exams 
is attested to by the fact that students 
from public and private schools do 
about equally well both on the apti- 
tude sections and on the achievement 
tests. The differences between the two 
groups are amazingly small and as 
often favor the public school students 
as those from private schools. 

In the April 1948 tests of the Board 
the public school candidates averaged 
a score of 501 as against 500 for in- 
dependent school candidates on the 
verbal sections of the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test. In the mathematical sec- 
tions of this test the public school 
candidates averaged a score of 516 to 
a score of 510 for independent school 
candidates. Applicants from public 
schools did slightly better in English 
Composition, social studies, German, 
chemistry, and physics, while candi- 
dates from independent schools did 
better in French and Latin. There 
were no significant differences between 
the groups in Spanish and biology. 
In fact, all of the differences were 
small. 


But even if the tests are fair to stu- 


dents from public schools, may they 
not do an injustice to boys and girls 
from underprivileged backgrounds? 
Recently several studies have been 
made to get an answer to this ques- 
tion. In these studies it was assumed 
that if the tests were unfair to students 
of lower socio-economic status, then 
these students would do better in col- 
lege than would be predicted on the 
basis of the test scores. This did not 
turn out to be the case. Family in- 
come, amount of formal education of 
the father, size of community, and 
average teacher salary were each con- 
sidered as possible correlates of 
handicap on the test. But at least up 
through the fourth term of college, 
students of low socio-economic status 
as judged by these indices did just as 
well and no better than might be ex- 
pected on the basis of the test scores. 
Insofar as they may have been handi- 
capped on the test they were also 
handicapped in their college work. Or 
to put it another way, if the tests did 
not fully reflect their ability neither 
did their grades in college. Paren- 
thetically, I might add that these 
studies seem to indicate that inferior 
education or unfavorable background 
not only retards but permanently stunts 
the development of individuals. So that 
if we are to avoid a loss of high level 
talent in this country we must identify 
it early and insure suitable training, 
certainly from the beginning of high 
school and perhaps much earlier. By 
the time of college entrance such 
handicaps as may exist persist. The 
test scores, whether or not they reflect 
innate ability, (whatever that may be) 
are predictive of college success and 
fairly so for all students. 

Since my statements about the Col- 
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lege Board examinations may seem 
unduly positive, I would like to quote 
from a recent report of the Dartmouth 
College Committee on Admission 
which touches on a number of the 
points which I have covered. 

“The Committee on Admission has 
been re-examining its position in re- 
lation to the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. Dartmouth has 
been a member of the Board for many 
years, but has never required appli- 
cants to take College Board examina- 
tions. At the time the original decision 
not to use these was made, the Board 
examinations were subject to several 
criticisms. They were of a type which 
encouraged cramming, and many pre- 
paratory schools were dominated by 
the purpose of getting students past 
College Boards rather than giving 
them an education. Students at public 
schools were often at a serious disad- 
vantage, and the influence of College 
Boards upon the curricula of many of 
the schools was widely resented. 

“Tn disassociating itself from the Col- 
lege Board system at that time, Dart- 
mouth also had reasons of self-inter- 
est, since it drew much more heavily 
from the public schools than did the 
other colleges in the group with which 
it is generally associated. The re- 
quirement of College Board examina- 
tions would have made serious inroads 
on our strong public school delega- 
tions, particularly in the Midwest and 
Far West, where College Boards were 
regarded with even more alarm than 
they were in the East. Dartmouth, 
therefore, based its selections on per- 
formance in secondary schools, with 
due consideration to aptitude tests ad- 
ministered in the schools, and to the 
interpretation by principals and head- 
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masters of both the performance rec- 
ords and the test scores. 

“There have been substantial 
changes in the College Board exami- 
nations in recent years. The tests have 
greatly improved in predictive value. 
They are now of an objective type 
for which specific cramming is not 
very effective. Public school students 
no longer seem to be at a serious dis- 
advantage. The use of College Boards 
has been greatly extended among col- 
leges in the Midwest and Far West, 
as well as in the East. Desirable ap- 
plicants for Dartmouth would not be 
alarmed at being required to take the 
examinations, or under a disadvantage 
in taking them, to the degree that was 
previously the case. Actually, 70% of 
the members of the class of 1953 took 
the College Board examinations, 
though not required to do so. 

“Tt is against this background that 
we have been re-examining our posi- 
tion relative to College Board exami- 
nations. We have made a study of 
the class of 1951, about half of whose 
members had taken the Board exami- 
nations. This study showed that the 
College Board scholastic aptitude tests 
had a high correlation with grades 
achieved in the first semester of fresh- 
man year. Our study is being extended 
to subsequent semesters and correlated 
with various other factors, and a simi- 
lar study is being planned for the class 
of 1953. Not only measurable factors, 
suchas the value of the College 
Boards in predicting academic success 
in college, are receiving consideration; 
we must also, of course, assess certain 
intangibles such as the College’s re- 
lationships with candidates, schools, 
alumni, and the public generally. 
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“It is probably superfluous to 
add that the Committee’s considera- 
tion of the possible future use of Col- 
lege Board examinations contemplates 
their employment as a supplement to, 
not a substitute for, our established 
procedures of selection.” 

The use of the test scores as a sup- 
plement to other information about 
candidates is, I may add, entirely in 
accordance with the policy which we 
at Educational Testing Service advo- 
cate. We hand the colleges the scores 
of candidates, together with pertinent 
information for their interpretation. 
Each college is free to attach as much 
or as little weight to the score as it 
deems appropriate, and to apply its 
own standards, for College Board Ex- 
aminations have no passing mark. A 
score of 500 may be thought high by 
one admissions office, and marginal by 
another. 

It is interesting that when they first 
use these tests, almost without excep- 
tion, the colleges place too much faith 
in them. The cold, immutable statistic 
is, I suppose, always tempting, in that 
it gives the illusion of a perfectly ac- 
curate criterion. But we emphatically 
discourage such dependence. We im- 
plore that test scores never be used as 
the sole basis of admission, but that 
they be considered along with the 
school record, principal’s recommen- 
dation, and personal interview. Coup- 
ling our scores with high school rec- 
ord, for instance, makes a fine team of 
predictors of academic success. The 
test scores, showing performance for 
a few hours, rate the candidate’s 
sprinting prowess, while the school 
record, reflecting performance over a 
period of years, shows his achievement 
in a cross-country race. 


If I protest too much about over- 
emphasis on test scores, it is because 
we prefer to err on the side of caution 
and prevent misuse of test results. 
Actually the scores do provide good 
clues to college success as we know 
from constant research studies. The 
exact degree of relationship depends, 
of course, on many factors: the type 
of curriculum, the range of ability of 
the student, the reliability of the col- 
lege grades, the uniformity, or lack of 
it, in student programs, etc. In deter- 
mining the effectiveness of the college 
entrance tests it is therefore necessary 
to make a large number of studies, and 
we have made over a dozen in the last 
two or three years. 

Of the research studies at Educa- 
tional Testing Service, many concern 
the validity of our tests. One of the 
most interesting was a study made at 
Cornell to determine the predictive 
value of the tests for success in two 
different colleges within the Univer- 
sity, the Arts College and the Engi- 
neering College. We used as sub- 
jects students for whom we had the 
following information: scores on Col- 
lege Board Achievement Tests and 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests, rank in high 
school class, and freshmen grades. 

The results of Cornell showed that 
the test scores were good predictors of 
college success but, as one would ex- 
pect, there were interesting variations 
between the engineering and the lib- 
eral arts students. 

For engineering students the score 
on the College Board Science Achieve- 
ment Test, physics or chemistry, w2s 
found to be the best predictor of fresh- 
men grade (r = .66). Next best pre- 
dictors for engineering students were 
rank in high school (r = .53), and 
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the Mathematics Section of the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test (r = .52). By 
combining these three predictors a 
multiple correlation of .77 was ob- 
tained. 

To simplify the conversion of scores 
on the three predictors into one index 
which would be readily usable by the 
college admissions officer, a nomo- 
graph or chart was prepared which 
shows almost at a glance probable suc- 
cess of an engineering candidate at 
Cornell, as measured by the three 
significant predictors—score on the 
Science Achievement Test, score on 
the Math Section of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, and rank in high school 
class. 

For the liberal arts student a simi- 
lar study was made. Here the Verbal 
Section of the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
proved to be the best predictor of 
freshman grades (r = .52). The ad- 
dition of the Mathematical Section 
(r = .41) and the high school rank 
(r = .36), gave a multiple correla- 
lation coefficient of .62 with freshman 
grades. A nomograph was likewise 
prepared for the use of the Admis- 
sions Office of the Arts College. 

Other validity studies carried out 
over the past two years in cooperation 
with 12 colleges, both public and 
private, in all parts of the country tell 
roughly the same story. In each in- 
stance the tests add substantially to 
prediction. 

The studies that we have made have 
accomplished two things: they have 
added to our gradually accumulating 
knowledge of how our tests are work- 
ing, and they have further made it 
possible to provide administrative 
officers with a convenient method of 
arriving at one composite index of 
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probable academic success, based on a 
combination of test scores and school 
record. 

But perhaps you are wondering 
whether these methods and techniques 
are not cold and mechanical and make 
admissions a completely unpersonal- 
ized operation. You may ask: How 
can a statistic measure a man? or Isa 
student merely the sum of his scores? 
and these are valid questions. Yet, 
aside from the pragmatic evidence 
that statistically derived indices are 
predictive of success in college there 
are still two highly important, highly 
valid reasons in favor of the cold, im- 
personal index. The first is that it is 
impersonal at the right time; the sec- 
ond is that once its work is done it 
steps aside, letting the personal ele- 
ment predominate. 

First, test scores and the consequent 
predictive index are a protection. 
They are a proof against prejudice. 
They guard against the possibility of 
personal or political pressure on the 
high school, or on the college to push 
the admission of unqualified students. 

Second, and paradoxically, the pre- 
dictive index permits admissions work 
to be less mechanical and more per- 
sonal, For, given a numerical index 
of a candidate’s academic fitness, an 
admissions officer is left free to judge 
the other important variables—per- 
sonality, activities, character—which 
do take personal and detailed study. 
The admissions officer is free from 
laboriously attempting mentally to 
evaluate a mass of course grades and 
test scores. And the mental effort he 
saves from not trying to arrive at a 
subjective estimate of academic prom- 
ise he can add to his consideration of 
the intangibles. Furthermore, even 
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on the academic side, the statistically 
derived index does not have to be 
taken at face value, but can be dis- 
counted on the basis of known ele- 
ments in a particular situation. The 
predictive index actually makes ad- 
missions a more personal undertaking 
by allowing more time for personal 
consideration, where personal consid- 
eration counts. 

So we think, generally speaking, 
that our tests are reasonable props in 
a good admissions program. As I have 
indicated, the Research and Test De- 
velopment staffs of Educational Test- 
ing Service are constantly working to 
improve our tests. But, assuming that 
we shall eventually approach the 
upper limit of validity of our present 
tests, how else can we help college 
admissions officers in evaluating high 
school candidates? There are two pos- 
sible ways: first by constructing more 
specialized aptitude tests, based on the 
realization that it takes one kind of 
thinking to prepare a legal brief and 
another kind to design a skyscraper. 
We are at work on tests that will 
measure not knowledge or _back- 
ground, but different elements in the 
reasoning process, different types of 
thinking. These should be of value 
not only in admissions, but in guidance 
programs as well. 

There is a second way in which we 
may be able to provide additional help 
for admissions officers. We may be 
able to develop measures of some of 
the important non-intellectual factors 
that influence academic success, and of 
the personality characteristics which 
indicate what kind of a member of the 
college community a boy or girl will 
be. On the former we have made 
some slight progress with persistence 


tests and questionnaires of activities 
and interests. In the latter area we are 
just beginning explorations. Eventu- 
ally, we hope to be able to give col- 
lege admission officers a more rounded 
picture of a candidate than is presently 
obtainable. 

But the transition from school to 
college is not complete when the ad- 
missions problems have been settled. 
There is still the problem, particular- 
ly important to many of you here to- 
day, of appropriate placement of stu- 
dents in courses. Most colleges now 
provide several levels of courses for 
freshmen in English, mathematics, 
foreign languages, and sciences. Prop- 
er placement in these courses not only 
saves time, and sometimes much 
misery, on the part of the students, 
but facilitates instruction. 


Tests are of great assistance in de- 
termining placement. They are much 
more useful for this purpose, as a mat- 
ter of fact, than the school transcripts. 
While placement testing programs 
will vary somewhat from college to 
college, certain elements are likely to 
be the same at most institutions. The 
Cooperative Test Division of Educa- 
tional Testing Service, therefore, pro- 
vides a basic program, the College 
Freshman Testing Program, which 
includes the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examina- 
tion for College Freshmen, the Co- 
operative English Test, and Proficien- 
cy Tests in social studies, natural sci- 
ences, and mathematics. To this bat- 
tery can be added such Cooperative 
Tests in foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, or sciences as are necessary. 

By use of tests for admission and 
placement the transition from school 
to college can be effected much more 
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smoothly than formerly was the case. 
The proof is in the lower rate of 
failures in college. In fact, with the 
best use of current measuring devices 
there is no need at the present time for 
a college to fail more than 5% of its 
students during the freshman year. 
That proportion may fall by the way- 
side because of lack of motivation or* 
other reasons not related to ability, 
but attrition of more than 5% is sug- 
gestive of poor admissions or improp- 
er placement. In either of these cases 
the tools are available with which to 
attack the problem. 

I have touched on the use of tests 
in selection and, very briefly, in place- 
ment. Much more might be said on 
their use in guidance and evaluation. 
For in all phases of the educational 
process these relatively new measur- 
ing rods are being more widely used. 
They discover the student’s abilities, 
they appraise his skill, they evaluate 
his achievement. Education of a gen- 
eration ago was greatly handicapped 


by a lack of accurate knowledge about 
boys and girls and their growth. It 
was groping like a blindfold child at- 
tempting to pin a tail on the donkey. 
But with the reliable estimates of ap- 
titudes and achievement now avail- 
able, education can be better adapted 
to the needs of the individual and so 
bring about his full development. 

This is not to say that testing yet 
has all the answers. Far from it. Test- 
ing is still in its infancy. The prob- 
lems which have been solved are few 
and simple compared to those that re- 
main. Many aptitudes are still to be 
identified; the important dimensions 
of personality are as yet not only un- 
measured but undetermined. But 
steady progress will be made. The 
tools for attacking these problems 
have been forged and many investiga- 
tors over the country are at work. For 
those of us laboring in this field the 
future is exciting and challenging. We 
are confident that testing will play an 
increasingly important role in Amer- 
ica’s educational future. 
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Like many other problems in this 
modern world, the process of gaining 
admission to a college is becoming in- 
creasingly complex. On more than 
one occasion a parent—himself a col- 
lege graduate—has remarked to me 
how relatively simple his admission to 
college was compared with that of his 
son or daughter. The selection of a 
college course is not so simple as for- 
merly, now that we have introduced a 
wide range of curricula designed to 
prepare for the various vocations. The 
increase in the number and the types 
of colleges, as well as the increase in 
the percentage of young people who 
desire college degrees, has served to 
make the selection of a particular col- 
lege more difficult. In the secondary 
schools, preparation for college re- 
flects the tempo of the day through a 
distribution of curricula which departs 
more and more from the standardized 
college preparatory program. In ad- 
dition to the usual units and grades, 
new techniques in testing and guid- 
ance have the effect of confusing 
rather than of clarifying the admis- 
sions situation. 

Many a college admission officer 
wishes that the process of selecting 
students might be simplified. Why is 
it that whereas formerly a prospec- 
tive candidate for admission needed 
only to write to the college of his 
choice, fill in a brief form, submit a 


statement from his high school, and: 


*Paper presented by George Richard Faint, Regis- 
trar, Bucknell University, at the Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Deans of Women, 
March 29, 1950. 


receive a notice of admission, he is now 
faced with a much more complicated 
task? Today the applicant must de- 
termine what course he desires, what 
type of college he prefers, and what 
entrance units, tests, and other devices 
he must present. In many instances a 
personal interview is required in ad- 
dition to the preparation of a rather 
complicated application form. 

Frequently, the selection of a par- 
ticular college is the applicant’s most 
difficult problem. The reason for the 
choice is often hard to determine since 
it is often traceable to a very trivial 
incident. Directories and handbooks 
are helpful but, in the final analysis, 
there is no adequate substitute for 
firsthand investigation. Even then the 
applicant is frequently bewildered be- 
cause he may see only the best side 
of the institution he is visiting. 

The number of degrees offered in 
colleges seems ridiculous in view of 
the slight differentiation between 
many degrees. One can scarcely won- 
der that the applicant is confused 
when under the Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree he may major in biol- 
ogy, chemistry, physics, bio-chem- 
istry, bio-physics, or chemistry- 
physics, not including at least fourteen 
variations under the biology subdivi- 
sion, such as pre-medical, pre-dental, 
pre-veterinarian, pre-nursing, labora- 
tary technician, medical technician, 
bacteriologist, research in the field, et 
cetera. In a business program the stu- 
dent must distinguish between a gen- 
eral program and a more or less spe- 
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cialized program, such as secretarial 
or teacher training. More than one 
applicant has chosen a college because 
the degree offered fitted his particular 
notion of a vocation. 

Undoubtedly the tremendous in- 
crease in the percentage of young 
people entering college has affected 
the problem of admission. At the 
same time, the variety and number of 
programs in the secondary school have 
increased. There is, as might be ex- 
pected, pressure on the part of depart- 
ment heads to encourage the best 
young people to enter their particular 
field. Consequently, some young peo- 
ple are siphoned into a vocational 
course who should have been encour- 
aged to hold fast to the traditional 
college preparatory program. Too 
late, in fact, even after graduation 
from high school, the realization 
comes that college is the young per- 
son’s proper objective. Occasionally, 
such a person is willing to spend ad- 
ditional time to prepare for the col- 
lege program. The tremendous in- 
flux of veterans pointed up the need 
for expansion both with respect to the 
number of colleges and their student 
capacity. For a few years this over- 
expansion may result in greater ease 
of admission, particularly on the part 
of young men, but this situation is not 
likely to continue as the number of 
high school graduates increases. One 
of the problems which most colleges 
thought had gone with the depression 
has been revived with the advent of 
the GI program. Now the public 
seems to expect that all young people 
should be given the opportunity of a 
college education without expense to 
the parents. The demand for scholar- 
ship or work assistance has taxed the 
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facilities of most colleges and, unfor- 
tunately, has been emphasized in 
part, not only by government pro- 
grams and public discussions on the 
question, but by certain school offi- 
cials. Not long ago I heard it said 
that one guidance officer boasted of the 
amount of scholarship aid granted 
graduates of his school. The narrator 
suggested that such guidance officers 
remind one of the minister who en- 
joys reporting to his denomination a 
great influx of members and a big in- 
crease in contributions, At any rate, 
the financial problem is one of the 
complicating factors in college admis- 
sion. 

The hope that new testing pro- 
grams and more professional guidance 
in the schools would eliminate admis- 
sion problems has not proved to be 
the case. While testing and counseling 
have increased our knowledge of ap- 
plicants, often the added information 
only adds to the general confusion. If 
the rank in the secondary school class 
is high, the test results low, and. the 
recommendation of the principal or 
guidance officer is noncommittal, the 
problem of admission is by no means 
easy. In such instances discrepancies 
are sometimes revealed by a personal 
interview. Another means of approach 
is the examination of the extracurricu- 
lar activities of the student. This 
ought to prove a fruitful means of 
classifying students. Occasionally it is 
a relief to find a student who will say 
with utmost candor and frankness, “I 
have not engaged in school activities.” 
Often such a person proves to be good 
college material. Frequently I ask 
candidates for admission what free 
time, if any, they have after participa- 
tion in the school day, in the school 
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activities, and in preparation. Some 
are unable to account for their free 
time. In one sense I feel that a pupil’s 
use of free time is a more important 
index than his participation in extra- 
curricular affairs. Not all college stu- 
dents should aspire to leadership in 
school activities. 

Perhaps the only way in which ad- 
mission can be simplified is to try to 
reduce the factors involved to the 
minimum. For example, the rank in 
the graduating class is known to be a 
good index. When this is not too badly 
offset by low test scores, it is definitely 
of significance, and in spite of its 
weaknesses, remains a valid criterion. 
If more school officials were conscien- 
tious about making a careful recom- 
mendation on the forms submitted by 
colleges, this item could become more 
objective and, therefore, of greater 
value. Certainly, it is much fairer to 
the applicant when a full and careful 
statement is made by a responsible 
official. After these factors have been 
considered, other items might be uti- 
lized. I refer to the application the 
prospect has prepared. Carelessness 
in filling in the form is an indication 
of indifference to important items. 
Too limited a list of extracurricular 
activities may mean that the student 
has little interest in developing his 
talents and capabilities. If there is no 
connection between the applicant and 
the college indicating some familiarity 
with its history, traditions, and oppor- 
tunities, there is less need to be con- 
cerned about the application. Natu- 
rally, many colleges make special cases 
of children of alumni, close relatives 
who are alumni, brothers and sisters 
in attendance, and so on. Unsolicited 


letters of recommendation are often 
a better clue to the understanding of 
the applicant than more objective 
factors. When all other factors are in- 
consequential, a personal interview 
may be the solution. Here we are on 
uncertain ground because while the 
applicant may be impressive at an in- 
terview, he may prove unimpressive 
under other conditions. The lacka- 
daisical, carelessly dressed, gum- 
chewer is easily catalogued. On the 
other hand, a crude exterior may cover 
up potential ability. On the whole, a 
personal conversation is most satisfac- 
tory. The chief difficulty is the time 
factor, for most interviews are short 
with the possibility that the inter- 
viewer may ask the wrong questions, 
or that in the presence of parents or 
friends the applicant may not do him- 
self justice. 

The selection of young people for 
a given college is a serious matter, a 
task which should bring satisfaction to 
applicants, parents, alumni, adminis- 
tration, and last, but not least, the 
faculty. If the class is too brilliant, the 
faculty feels that it is being overtaxed. 
If the intelligence level is low, the 
admission officer is careless. If there 
are too many students, the professor 
is overworked. If the enrolment is 
too low, the admission officer is re- 
sponsible for the inevitable cut in sal- 
ary. All I know is that when I faced 
our Bucknell women recently, I was 
impressed by the group as a whole. 
While no admission officer can ever 
hope to make the perfect selection of 
students, he always entertains the fond 
expectation that next year the group 
granted admission will turn out to be 
above average in all respects. 
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VELORA BUSCHER 


A recent study by Richard L. 
Paynic’ confirms what many deans 
have long felt to be true—that voca- 
tional preparation of the high school 
student should include personality de- 
velopment. 

Using graduates (1946 through 
1948) of East Alton-Wood River 
Community High School who had 
taken one or more of the school’s 
business courses, Mr. Paynic attempt- 
ed to obtain pertinent information on 
the strengths and weaknesses of the 
business training offered in that school. 
Extensive questionnaires were an- 
swered by 98 of the 257 graduates con- 
tated. Corresponding questionnaires 
were sent to the 92 employers of 
these graduates; 57 of these were re- 
turned. The employers ranged from 
industries such as Olin Industries, 
Standard Oil Company, Shell Oil 
Company with thousands of em- 
ployees to professional and business 
men with only one office worker. 
From the answers received duties were 
analyzed, wage scales compiled, em- 
ployee benefits enumerated, office ma- 
chines and equipment listed, in-service 
training outlined, and abilities and 
personality traits reported. An answer 
was sought to the question, “Are we 
giving our students the type of train- 
ing which adequately fits them for 
the employment situation after grad- 
uation from high school?” Mr. Paynic 
found that graduates and their em- 





*An Evaluation of the Business Training for Of- 
fce Occupations Received by the Graduates of East 
Alton-Wood River Community High School, a project 
submitted for the degree of Master of Arts, School 
of Education, Northwestern University, 1949. 
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ployers, in general, feel the training 
offered is adequate for success on the 
job. 

Of particular interest to deans are 
Mr. Paynic’s findings that pertain to 
personal abilities and traits. The 
study shows that young people going 
into the business world both exhibit 
and feel a deficiency in desirable per- 
sonality factors. Employers state that 
the so-called personal qualities are 
not being stressed sufficiently. They 
say such things as: 

“Most high school graduates expect too 
much return for too little effort. Schools 
should teach students that rewards in business 
come from work and merit.” 

“(They) need more drive and force; (they) 
lack ability to work under pressure.” 

“My criticisms apply to all high school 
graduates. ... 1) Lack of respect for those in 
authority, unwillingness to be supervised. 2) 
Need to know how to take instructions and 
follow same. 3) Lack of initiative.” 

“It might be well to mention further that 
even the best-trained -graduates are of little 
value until they have adapted themselves to 
the procedures and schedules of their em- 
ployers . . . Those with the desire to learn 
and the proper attitude, we have found, usually 
make satisfactory employees.” 

Likewise, the graduates feel that 
more emphasis should be placed on 
the acquisition of desirable personal 
traits. They suggest: 

“Girls should be taught to develop a sense 
of responsibility and initiative, to overcome 
the fear of trying something new—a new job, 
to express their own ideas.” 

“A course, in general, giving a student a 
chance to be responsible, to use initiative. 

“A brief course in learning how to dismiss 
undesirables tactfully, how to dress suitably and 
to behave correctly.” 


Employers were asked to indicate 
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those abilities and traits which they 
consider necessary for success. The 
first named are these: ability to get 
along with others, to learn, to concen- 
trate, and to take suggestion. The 
most desired traits are accuracy, de- 
pendability, interest, willingness, cour- 
tesy. Interestingly enough, the grad- 
uates agree with their employers on 
the prime importance of being able to 
learn, to get along with others, to fol- 
low suggestion, and to concentrate. 
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To them, the most desirable traits are 
accuracy, courtesy, personal appear- 
ances, honesty, neatness. 

Mr. Paynic recommends, among 
other things, that “wherever possible, 
training in personality traits and abil- 
ities . . . be stressed and emphasized 
more.” Deans will endorse this rec- 
ommendation because they know the 
personal qualities mentioned to be 
among the first factors concomitant 
with success and happiness. 
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VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


The response to the problem of 
faculty advisers indicated an interest 
and need that made it seem feasible to 
continue the subject in this issue of the 
Journat. Unfortunately, there was 
not time for material from some of 
the colleges to arrive before the copy 
deadline. However, we may look for- 
ward to reading of these programs at 
a later date when they will have de- 
veloped even more fully. 

It is interesting to realize the num- 
ber of colleges and universities, dis- 
tributed in every section of this coun- 
try, that are this year working on this 
problem of the orientation and train- 
ing of the faculty adviser. As 
we have mentioned, recent trends 
seem to point in the direction of a 
program in which selected faculty 
members, carefully chosen and 
trained, work with a smaller staff of 
technicians in counseling. It will be 
later, as evaluation is possible, that we 
may more fully appreciate the contri- 


bution of these developments to coun- 
seling. 

The University of Illinois at Ur- 
bana has a committee, appointed by 
the President, which is, at present, 
studying the entire program of advis- 
ing and outlining specific recommen- 
dations. Miss Agnes Tandberg, Act- 
ing Dean of Women, reports a wide 
range in the present system. Faculty 
advisers are selected by the deans and 
directors of the various colleges and 
schools. The advisory load varies 
from ten to sixty students. Advisory 
responsibilities range from merely 
assisting with registration to regular 
conferences on any problem the stu- 
dent may have. Some schools of the 
university have well planned courses 
for advisers, others use mimeographed 
instructions. 

Mrs. Hazel MacCready, Dean of 
Women of the University of Arizona, . 
includes an outline of their advisory 
system with certain interpretations of 
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procedures. Faculty advisers who as- 
sist Freshmen students with course 
programs are selected by the Dean of 
the College on the basis of experience 
with the faculty of the College. Only 
persons who seem temperamentally 
and otherwise qualified are selected. 
This group are primarily responsible 
for programing. Students frequently 
return to these same advisers for 
consultation during the freshman and 
sophomore years. When scholarship 
reports are made out, each student is 
given an appointment with a faculty 
adviser, who has as complete informa- 
tion as is available on the student’s 
record. These persons are not the 
same as those contacted earlier, how- 
ever. The advisory load averages 
about twelve hours for the entire 
semester for each adviser. Meetings 
are held with the advisory group con- 


cerned with scholarship at the begin- 
ning of the year and during the semes- 


ter. Principles and practices are 
formulated and discussed at these 
meetings. Additional services are 
given students by the Deans’ offices. 


At San Francisco State College in 
California, a unique academic and 
counseling program is now underway. 
It has necessitated re-orientation in 
the practices and philosophy of prac- 
tically every department in the col- 
lege. The counseling program has 
grown out of and developed from the 
General Education curriculum inau- 
gurated in the fall of 1948. It is an 
essential part of the General Educa- 
tion program and as such combines 
group aspects of counseling, subject 
matter teaching, testing, and individ- 
ual counseling. The program consists 
of a Freshman sequence of two func- 
tionally designed course units with a 
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major emphasis during the first semes- 
ter on individual adjustments and an 
orientation to college. This program 
is conducted by counselor trained psy- 
chologists who are responsible for 
seventy-five students as a one-half 
teaching and counseling load. In 
working with students, they conduct 
two lecture sessions for the group of 
seventy-five and carry on two separate 
group conferences, one-half of the 
original group in each class. The fac- 
ulty counselor is allotted ample pro- 
gram time to give intensive individual 
attention to each of his counselees. 
This program is supplemented by the 
customary faculty advisory program 
with approximately fifty students to 
each adviser during the lower division 
work. After a major is selected the 
student is transferred to an adviser in 
his major department. The program 
is further supplemented by special 
services available at the guidance cen- 
ter, remedial clinics conducted by the 
Language-Arts Division, and by serv- 
ices available at the student health 
center. This is the period during 
which the divisions, departments, and 
faculty are active in adjusting subject 
matter, group organization, and per- 
sonal philosophy for the best devel- 
opment of the new curriculum. Miss 
Mary A. Ward, Dean of Women, 
promises to outline some of the spe- 
cific advisory practices when they are 
in more tangible form. 


We sincerely wish to express our appreciation to 
those of you who are contributing to make this truly 
an exchange column. It is not always possible to send 
a personal acknowledgment after the material has ar- 
rived. But there continues to be only a very few who, 
on their own, will jot down news or a suggestion and 
send it in to us. Will you try to just dash off a card 
once in a while and share with us some new develop- 
ment or bit of news from your campus? 
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Discussions of problems of adoles- 
cent character and personality and of 
ways of directing their growth are 
conspicuous in recent publications. The 
American Council on Education has 
recently issued a revised edition of its 
well-known pamphlet, The Student 
Personnel Point of View.’ The first 
edition appeared in 1937, and the de- 
mand for it has been so persistent that 
the Council’s Committee on Student 
Personnel Work met in June, 1948, 
to prepare a new version which dis- 
cusses in the light of a dozen years of 
additional experience the role of stu- 
dent personnel programs on college 
campuses. Robert Hoppock’s study, 
Group Guidance: Principles, Tech- 
niques, and Evaluation,’ deals with a 
type of guidance in which there has 
been great interest lately. Professor 
Hoppock discusses what group guid- 
ance is, under what circumstances it is 
most useful and how to give it. His 
book is meant chiefly for high schoo! 
teachers and counselors. There is a 
second edition of the little book, 
Guiding Human Misfits, in which 
Alexandra Adler follows the prin- 
ciples of her father, Alfred Adler. 
The book places great emphasis on 
neuroses in children, and includes 
Alfred Adler’s questionnaire for the 
understanding and treatment of 
problem-children. 

The Life Adjustment Booklets 
are a series planned by Science Re- 
search Associates for use by adoles- 
cents. A recent issue in this series is 
Understanding Yourself* in which a 
well-known psychiatrist states in sim- 
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E. CAMERON 


ple terms the essentials of self-scru- 
tiny and points the way to self- 
improvement. In another Life Ad- 
justment Booklet, Lorraine Bouthilet 
and Katherine Mann Byrne give 
young people very helpful informa- 
tion about the many types of intelli- 
gence which human beings possess and 
suggestions as to how to discover one’s 
abilities and make effective use of 
them.” Adolescent Character and Per- 
sonality® is another interesting report 
from the Committee on Human De- 
velopment, related to the two studies 
sponsored by that committee which 
were reviewed in Book Routes in the 
October, 1949, issue of the Journat. 
It contains the results of the activities 
of twelve field workers, representing 
a number of disciplines, in “Prairie 
City,” a characteristic Middle West- 
ern town of between 5,000 and 10,000 
people. It once more demonstrates 
the ways in which character and per- 
sonality, like educational opportunity, 
are socially and environmentally con- 
ditioned. As its title indicates, The 
Questions Girls Ask" is another of the 
many books meant to help girls 
through the difficult “teens.” It offers 
attractively-stated common sense ad- 
vice and includes a questionnaire by 
which a girl may take stock of herself. 
Irene Pierson, social director of the 
Illini Union at the University of Ill- 
nois, has for some years held social 
forums with men’s and women’s resi- 
dent groups in their houses. The re- 
sult of these discussions is Campus 
Cues,® a fresh, entertaining handbook 
on campus etiquette. The style 1s 
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question-and-answer in the vernacu- 
lar, the typography is dramatic, and 
the illustrations by Robert Vogele are 
diverting. It should appeal to college- 
age readers. 


The evaluation of various aspects 
of the program of our schools is a task 
that must be carried on continuously 
and in the light of constantly reviewed 
and adjusted standards. Home Eco- 
nomics in Higher Education. Criteria 
for Evaluating Undergraduate Pro- 
grams is the result of a five-year 
study which included many visits to 
colleges and two workshops. The re- 
port considers the philosophy and 
purpose of home economics, curricu- 
lum, teaching, staff, students and 
physical facilities. An Evaluation of 
Local Programs of Vocational Educa- 
tion in Agriculture” contains the sub- 
stance of a study made in 1940-41, 
before the confusions of war-time 
conditions. It contains twenty evalua- 
tive scales which states, schools and in- 
dividuals can use to see how their 
achievements in vocational education 
in agriculture stand up in comparison 
with those of others. The 1949 Stu- 
dent Council Handbook" contains in- 
formation which high schools through- 
out the country can employ as a yard- 
stick by which to measure the success 
of their student councils. It sum- 
marizes the discussions at the 1949 
National Conference of Student 
Councils and reprints a pamphlet 
“Your School and Its Government,” 
by Earl C. Kelley and Roland C. 
Faunce, originally published by the 
National Self-Government Commit- 
tee. This pamphlet very ably and 
concretely discusses how student coun- 
cils can best be organized and what 
activities they can best carry on to 
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help young people to be good citizens 
of our democracy. The next Confer- 
ence of Student Councils will be held 
at West High School in Denver in 
June, 1950. 

In observance of its centennial in 
1948 the University of Wisconsin 
sponsored a meeting of the National 
Education Conference on the theme, 
Education for American Society.” 
Thirty-eight papers and addresses 
which made up the program of the 
Conference have now been published 
in a volume bearing that title. The 
readers of this journal will probably 
find certain papers of much greater 
interest to them than others, but the 
volume as a whole constitutes a nota- 
ble stock-taking by eminent educators. 
American Education and Interna- 
tional Tensions is an attempt “to 
forecast the shape of things to come 
and to indicate the ways in which the 
schools may respond.” It recognizes 
as the major characteristics of our 
epoch two essential contraditions, the 
co-existence of international interde- 
pendence and international conflict 
and of fear and hope, and suggests 
major lines of educational strategy in 
dealing with technology and social 
response, the achievement of interna- 
tional cooperation and peace, and the 
meeting of the threat of totalitarian- 
ism. 


Modern Minds, an Anthology of 
Ideas is meant as material on which 
college students of English composi- 
tion can sharpen their claws, but it is 
also well worth the reading time of 
their elders. Its range runs from Saki 
to Vannevar Bush, and it includes a 
section on problems of education. It 
is a good volume to dip into and react 
to in one’s leisure moments, if any. 
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Another sort of stimulating experience 
is the reading of Male and Female, A 
Study of the Sexes in a Changing 
World® by Margaret Mead. Miss 
Mead’s book is too meaty and too con- 
troversial to be more than referred to 
in the brief space available here, but 
all deans of women and of girls might 
well consider and discuss Miss Mead’s 
ideas on the relationship of the sexes, 
whether they agree with those views 
or not. One of her principal themes 
appears in the statement that “Once 
it is possible to say it is as important 
to take women’s gifts and make them 
available to both men and women, in 
transmittable form, as it was to take 
men’s gifts and make the civilization 
built upon them available to both 
men and women, we shall have en- 
riched our society.” 

Zelma Bell, Dean of Women at 
Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas, 
and a member of the NADW, has 
recently published a volume of poems 
entitled Ante-Over.”® 

1The Student Personnel Point of View. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1949. American Council on Edu- 
cation Studies, Series VI, Student Personnel 
Work, No. 13, iv, 20 pp., 25c. 
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Helen Pritchard, Vice-Principal of the 
Hartford Public High School, Hartford, 
Conn., retired from her position in Janu- 
ary, 1950. Immediately after her retirement 
Miss Pritchard left on a Mediterranean 
cruise, after which she will remain in Europe 
for several months. 

Margaret Corwin, Dean, New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, has been appointed a member 
of the executive committee of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, to serve until 1952. 

A new dining hall for women on the cam- 
pus of Pomona College, Claremont, Calif., has 
been named in honor of Jessie E. Gibson, 
formerly dean of women at Pomona. 

Agnes Tandberg has been named Acting 
Dean of Women at the University of Illinois, 
to serve during Dean Miriam Shelden’s leave 
of absence for duty with the U. S. Navy. 

Kathryn R. Klink, formerly dean of women 
at Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill., was 
married on November 19, 1949 to President 
Grady Gammage of Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Mrs. Margaret MacDonald Ward has re- 
signed from her position on the Extension 
Staff of the University of Virginia to accom- 
pany her husband to Japan. The Wards will 
be in Tokyo for two years. Mrs. Ward, form- 
erly Counselor at the Cheltenham High School, 
Elkins Park, Pa., was President of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Deans from 1937 to 
1939, ¥e 

Agnes E. Wells, Dean of Women Emerita 
of Indiana University and President of the 
NADW from 1924-1926, is National Chair- 
man of the National Woman’s Party. 

Mrs. Christine Conaway, Dean of Women 
at Ohio State University, represented the As- 
sociation at the inauguration of John Schoff 
Millis as president of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, on January 7, 1950. 

At the first National Conference on the 
Occupied Countries, held in Washington, D. 
C., December 9 and 10, 1949, and sponsored 
by the American Council on Education, 
NADW was represented by Colonel Katherine 
A. Towle, Director of Women Marines, and 
Dorothy Stratton, Director of Personnel, In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 
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Helen Moor, Dean of Women, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, II., 
represented NADW at the inauguration of 
President Karl Richard Johnson of the Na- 
tional College of Education, Evanston, IIl., 
November 4, 1949. 

Hope Vandever, Dean of Women, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Va., was the represen- 
tative of NADW at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent George Tyler Miller of Madison College, 
December 10, 1949. 

News oF SraTE AssociaTIoNs 

The Alabama Association of Women Deans 
and Advisers held a workshop at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute on October 22 and 23, 
1949. Elizabeth Gaillard, Girls’ Adviser at 
West End High School, Birmingham, and 
Margaret Loranz and Grace Peck from the 
Guidance Center, Birmingham Public Schools, 
participated in a panel discussion on “Guidance 
Procedures in a Birmingham High School.” 
An address on “The What and How of Coun- 
seling and Guidance” was given by Dr. Jesse 
B. Rhinehart of the American Board of Ex- 
aminers in Professional Psychology. The Rev. 
John Leith, Minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in Auburn, spoke to the group on 
“The Adviser’s Responsibility for the Spiritual 
Guidance of Students.” President of the As- 
sociation is Katharine Cater, Dean of Women 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

The annual fall breakfast meeting of the 
Colorado Association of Deans of Women was 
held on October 29, 1949, at the Olin Hotel 
in Denver. The speaker was Jane Sterling 
of the Denver Post, who brought a thought- 
provoking message on the problems of teen- 
agers. She suggested that social agencies, such 
as the school, should try to assist the adolescent 
to understand the parent’s point of view, as 
well as working with parents to help them in 
recognizing the needs of the growing indi- 
vidual. She summarized by saying that the 
school must assume the responsibility of pro- 
viding for the teen-ager the authority and 
stability which it is impossible for insecure 
parents to give. Elizabeth Sparhawk, Dean of 
Girls at East High School, Denver, was elected 
president of the Association at this meeting. 

The Georgia Association of Deans has 
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planned a ful] program throughout the year, 
consisting of two luncheon mectings during 
the fall term, the annual meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in February, a deans’ break- 
fast at the convention of the Georgia Educa- 
tion Association in March, and a dinner meet- 
ing in April. Mrs. Edith L. Stallings, Dean of 
Women at the University of Georgia, is presi- 
dent of the group. 

“Marshaling Our Human Resources” was 
the theme of the thirtieth annual conference 
of the Illinois Association of Deans of Women 
held in Danville, December 1, 2 and 3, 1949. 
The subject was discussed in two audience 
round tables, the first on “We Share Our 
Questions” and the second on “We Share 
Our Answers.” Addresses were given by Fritz 
Redl, Professor of Social] Work at Wayne Uni- 
versity, speaking on “Current Research in 
Group Leadership,” and Angeline Gale, Guid- 
ance Coordinator, Naperville High School, 
whose topic was “Brotherhood Can Be Lived.” 

The Kansas Association of Deans of Women 
and Advisers of Girls chose as their theme 
“Achieving Better Techniques in Counseling” 
for their fall conference, held in McPherson 
October 14 and 15, 1949. The opening busi- 
ness session was followed by sectional work- 
shops. Gladys Bookman, Dean of Women at 
Kansas Wesleyan University, presided at the 
college section, where the following topics 
were discussed: personal and social problems of 
women students; developing social competence 
in prospective teachers; possible problems aris- 
ing from legal sale of liquor; and practical 
aspects of freshman dormitories. Lotta Green, 
Dean of Girls at the Senior High School 
North, Wichita, was the chairman of the high 
school section, where the group discussed such 
topics as: directing students into the right 
vocations; helping the student select her col- 
lege; available information on scholarships for 
high school graduates; and preparing students 
for adjustment to college life. Speakers at the 
dinner and luncheon sessions were Mrs. Mar- 
garet Sandzen Greenough, and Professor Ira 
J. Gordon, Counselor at Kansas State College. 
The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
Marie Diggs, Student Counselor, Senior High 
School and Junior College, Coffeyville, Presi- 
dent; Gladys Bookman, Dean of Women, 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Vice- 
president; and Flora Stebbins, Senior High 
School East, Wichita, Secretary-Treasurer. 





NaTIoNAL AssociATION OF Deans oF WoMEN 


“Human Relations” was the theme of the 
twenty-second annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Deans and Guidance 
Personnel, held in Syracuse November 10, 11, 
and 12, 1949. The opening session provided 
for round table discussions on “Techniques in 
Human Relations,” designed primarily for 
new members to become acquainted with older 
members and their experiences. Four groups 
discussed such topics as group guidance, inter- 
viewing, records, and testing. At the dinner 
meeting the speaker was Charles C. Noble, 
Dean, Hendricks Memorial Chapel, Syracuse 
University, whose subject was “What It Means 
to be Human.” A Forum on Human Relations 
was arranged for the second day, with M. 
Eunice Hilton, Dean, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Syracuse University, as chairman, and 
participants consisting of students, parent, 
teachers, personnel officers, and others. The 
program for the third day included a forum 
on “Meeting Emotional Needs in a Counseling 
Program.” Other speakers at general sessions 
were President Katherine G. Blyley of Keuks 
College, on “Social Responsibility ;” Louis E. 
Raths, Director of Research, School of Educ:- 
tion, New York University, on “Meeting Emo- 
tional Needs in a Counseling Program;” and 
Hilda Threlkeld, Dean of Women, University 
of Louisville, on “The Climate of the Dean’s 
Office.” The new president of the Association 
is Florence C. Myers, Administrative Assistant, 
George Washington High School, New York 
City. 

At the meeting of the Wisconsin Association 
of Deans of Women on November 3, 1949, 
tribute was paid to two members of long stand- 
ing who have recently retired: Florence Cas, 
formerly dean of women at the State Teachers 
College at Oshkosh, and Irma Hathorn, forn- 
erly dean of women at the State Teacher 
College in River Falls. 

The Washington State Association of Deans 
of Women and Advisers of Girls met at Whit- 
worth College, Spokane, on October 22, 1949. 
Focal point of the day’s session was a panel 
discussion based on helping students meet and 
solve their problems. Heading the panel wa 
Dr. Eldon Bond, Consulting Psychologist for 
the Spokane public schools. The conference 
closed with a banquet at which the speaker ws 
Reba Hurn, Spokane attorney. Dorothy Crim, ° 
Dean of Girls, Cleveland High School, Seattle, 
was elected to a two-year term as president. 
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